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I 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  HONOR  COURSES  IN 
COLUMBIA 

At  a  time  when  the  college  constituency  is  wider  than  ever 
before,  when  in  every  section  of  the  country  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  parents  are  sending  their  sons  to  colleges  or 
professional  schools,  the  public  press  and  educational  journals 
are  filled  with  pessimistic  utterances  of  college  spokesmen  and 
with  articles  asking  in  pathetic  helplessness ;  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  American  college?  Paradoxical  as  these  phe¬ 
nomena  at  first  appear,  I  believe  them  to  be  related  very 
nearly  as  cause  and  effect,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  question 
so  despondently  reiterated  lies  in  the  failure  of  many  of  our 
educators  adequately  to  recognize  the  wide  diversity  of  need  to 
which  the  colleges  must  today  minister. 

A  generation  ago  few  students  entered  college  without  the 
definite  desire  to  obtain  a  scholarly  education.  The  college 
was  then  as  now  the  most  advantageous  gateway  to  the  learned 
professions,  to  the  ministry,  to  law,  and  to  medicine,  and  a 
literary  culture  based  upon  familiarity  with  the  classics  was 
esteemed  an  enviable  possession  and  as  the  hall-mark  of  the 
gentleman.  Schooling  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  few  per¬ 
severed  in  it  without  hardening  to  serious  purpose.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  problem  of  the  college  was  simple.  Its 
student  body  was  small,  and  if  not  homogeneous,  was  at  least 
united  in  aim.  This  aim,  moreover,  was  also  that  of  the  col¬ 
lege  faculties.  Whether  from  pure  love  of  learning  or  for 
the  mercenary  advantages  to  which  that  learning  could  be  put, 
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tlie  college  was  sought  only  for  the  scholarly  purposes  for 
which  it  stands. 

Today  the  conditions  are  far  otherwise.  The  spread  of 
popular  secondary  education,  the  rapid  increase  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  have  placed  a  college  residence  within  the  reach 
of  those  lacking  both  scholarly  ambition  and  the  traditions  of 
culture,  but  to  whom  have  come  the  opportunity  and  desire 
for  social  betterment.  The  education  their  parents  seek  for 
them  is  a  far  broader  matter  than  scholarly  attainment,  and 
iPiay  or  may  not  include  it.  If  we  ask  such  a  father  why  he 
is  sending  his  boy  to  college  we  shall,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
be  told  that  it  is  to  give  his  son  the  advantages  which  he  him¬ 
self  lacked,  that  in  later  life  he  may  mingle  freely  and  equally 
with  college-bred  men,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  his  fellows,  and  by  contact  with  them  have  his  angularities 
removed.  Something,  too,  will  be  said  of  college  friendships 
and  the  value  of  a  wide  acquaintance.  And  finally,  and  not 
infrequently  as  a  tentative  afterthought,  he  will  voice  the  be¬ 
lief  that  no  matter  upon  what  career  his  son  may  enter  later,  a 
mind  broadly  trained  and  disciplined  should  enable  him  to 
outstrip  his  less  privileged  competitors. 

Such  are  in  general  outline  the  motives  which  prompt  an 
increasingly  large  element  of  the  college  patronage.  Funda¬ 
mentally  they  are  social  rather  than  scholarly  in  character,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  representative  of  a  genuine  educational 
need.  So  long  as  this  need  exists  and  finds  in  our  colleges 
a  satisfaction,  haphazard  and  incomplete  tho  it  may  be,  which 
it  can  find  nowhere  else  in  equal  measure,  so  long  will  our  col¬ 
leges  be  sought  for  purposes  other  than  scholarly.  It  is  quite 
idle  to  object  that  the  college  exists  primarily  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  scholarship  and  the  training  of  scholars,  so  that  no 
others  have  proper  place  within  its  halls.  That  has  happened 
in  collegiate  education  which  is  not  unknown  in  commercial 
industry;  the  by-products  have  been  discovered  to  possess  un¬ 
suspected  values,  and  in  the  widespread  popular  demand  for 
them  a  profound  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  college 
clientele  and  in  the  needs  which  the  colleges  are  called  upon 
to  meet. 
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Could  we  carry  this  commercial  simile,  further,  there  would 
indeed  be  no  problem.  By  a  very  slight  and  entirely  logical 
extension  of  the  system  of  free  student  election  we  could  let 
each  take,  for  an  appropriate  fee,  whatever  he  might  desire  of 
the  goods  the  college  had  to  offer.  Instruction  in  the  widest 
variety  of  subjects,  hard  work  or  leisure,  athletic  sports  and 
student  activities,  the  society  of  youth  or  the  conversation  of 
maturity — all  these  could  be  spread  before  him  to  choose  or 
leave  in  accordance  with  his  will.  So  a  college  merchant 
might  think  he  could  serve  best  the  community,  and  in  offering 
to  each  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires  obtain  profit  and  esteem 
for  himself. 

But  on  every  side  the  system  of  free  election  has  failed  and 
broken  into  chaos  precisely  because  the  college  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  In  granting  such  freedom,  the  educator  has, 
in  effect,  surrendered  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  that 
confronted  him,  and  substituted  for  a  perception  and  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  students’  diverse  needs  a  recognition  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  their  multitudinous  desires.  To  the  earnest  and  serious- 
minded  scholar  such  a  substitution  is  of  little  consequence,  but 
to  the  new  type  of  college  student  desire  and  need  are  often 
poles  apart.  Under  such  a  system  the  student,  tho  not  self- 
taught,  is  in  truth  self-educated.  His  professors  are  latinists, 
historians,  mathematicians,  or  philosophers,  but  of  educators  he 
finds  few.  The  broader  and  more  human  title  is  becoming  sig¬ 
nificantly  restricted  to  the  secondary  school  master,  from  whose 
care  he  has  past,  and  to  the  college  president,  into  whose  ken  as 
an  individual  he  is  rarely  sufficiently  obstreperous  to  rise. 

Yet  if  the  free  elective  system  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
educator’s  actual  functions  and  has  proved  the  very  reducHo' 
ad  absurdum  of  educational  policies,  it  is  equally  futile  and 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  make  scholars  of  those  who  have  no 
scholarly  aptitude  or  ambition.  The  training  and  mental 
discipline  which  they  require  is  of  a  different  order,  and  must 
be  differently  administered  unless  it  is  to  fail  of  its  aim;  or 
unless,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  which  the  genuine 
scholar  should  enjoy  is  to  be  ruthlessly  curtailed  and  the  whole 
of  collegiate  scholarship  kept  down  to  its  lowest  levels.  It  is 
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no  longer  possible  to  force  all  students  into  a  common  mold,  or 
to  prescribe  a  single  curriculum  and  method  of  teaching  suited 
to  all  minds.  Freedom  there  must  be,  but  primarily  it  must 
be  the  freedom  of  the  educator  to  look  beneath  and  beyond 
the  students’  desires  and  to  discover  and  meet  their  needs. 

In  the  face  of  modern  conditions,  therefore,  both  the  laisser 
faire  policy  of  student  freedom,  and  the  mechanical  methods 
of  a  prescribed  curriculum  have  proved  their  incompetency. 
We  have  frankly  to  recognize  that  education  is  concerned 
with  individuals,  and  that  the  individual  needs  of  the  scholar 
and  of  the  new  type  of  college  resident  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Both  may  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  same  college,  as  the  Ox¬ 
ford  system  of  pass  and  honor  men  has  shown  us,  but  not 
probably  in  the  same  courses  or  by  the  same  methods  of  in¬ 
struction.  Each  may  profit  by  association  with  the  other, 
each  may  help  to  educate  the  other  in  that  social  school  which 
our  student  bodies  constitute.  But  in  the  classroom,  the 
laboratory,  and  pro-seminar  they  ask  for  divergent  treatment, 
and  a  schedule  of  courses  fitted  to  the  one  may  be  worse  than 
useless  for  the  other.  The  one  needs  opportunity,  the  other 
discipline.  Educationally  they  must  be  sharply  differentiated. 

A  system  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished  has  recently 
been  inaugurated  in  Columbia  College  as  the  result  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  inquiry  and  as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  construc¬ 
tive  changes  having  their  beginning  about  three  years  ago.  I 
believe  that  this  system,  tho  still  in  its  experimental  stages, 
contains  the  elements  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  all  the  larger  American  colleges,  and  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  trace  the  steps  that  led  up  to  it,  and  to  give  some  brief 
description  of  its  main  outlines.  The  conditions  were,  per¬ 
haps,  peculiarly  complicated  at  Columbia  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  college  was  merged  in  the  university.  Tho  the 
college  had  always  supervised  and  controlled  the  students’  elec¬ 
tion,  and  had  prescribed  disciplinary  courses  aggregating  64 
out  of  the  124  educational  units  or  “points”  required  for  a 
degree,  the  opportunity  for  choice  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
remaining  60  points  was  unusually  broad.  No  very  clear  line 
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of  demarcation  existed  between  university  and  collegiate 
courses,  and  the  privileges  of  the  whole  university  were  widely 
extended  to  properly  qualified  college  students.  The  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  Columbia  system  of  combined  collegiate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses — whereby  a  collegiate  degree  and  one  in 
law,  medicine,  or  engineering  might  be  obtained  in  six  years, 
— had  still  further  tended  to  blur  the  outlines  of  the  college 
proper  and  to  awaken  in  its  students  a  wider  curiosity. 

Such  conditions  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  mature 
student  of  definite  purpose,  but  conduced  rather  to  augment 
than  to  check  the  common  temptation  of  unformed  youth  to 
scatter  and  waste  its  energies  over  wide  areas  of  unrelated 
activity.  The  socially  minded  and  indifferent  s.udent,  quickly 
wearying  of  his  immediate  task,  is  always  prone  to  believe 
that  some  other  would  prove  more  attractive.  He  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and,  wherever  the  col¬ 
lege  regulations  are  slack,  he  flops  to  one  side  or  another 
as  his  inclinations  for  the  moment  lean.  When  opportunity 
permits  he  is  quick  to  change  his  courses,  and  in  repeated  be¬ 
ginnings  seeks  to  escape  the  discipline  which  the  continuous 
study  of  any  branch  of  learning  inevitably  involves.  Again, 
the  lecture  method  of  instruction,  essential  in  university 
courses,  presupposes  a  willingness  for  independent  work  and 
collateral  reading  which  such  students  are  far  from  possessing. 
Without  it  their  presence  in  the  course  may  approach  sheer 
folly,  but  its  lack  can  often  successfully  be  concealed  until  too 
late  for  the  student  to  change.  Such  students  were  evidently 
not  “  properly  qualified.”  Little  machinery  existed,  however, 
for  determining  that  fact  in  advance  of  the  actual  and  dis¬ 
astrous  experiment. 

The  remedy  was  sought  at  Columbia  along  two  broad  and 
obvious  lines  of  inquiry:  first,  in  a  study  of  the  courses  of¬ 
fered,  and  second,  in  a  study  of  the  students  who  took  them. 
In  pursuance  of  the  first  inquiry,  a  minute  investigation  and 
analysis  was  made  of  the  character  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  each  course  open  to  election  by  college  students.  Such 
as  were  found  to  be  properly  graduate  or  professional  rather 
than  collegiate,  or  which  in  content  or  method  were  suited 
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only  to  the  exceptional  college  student,  were  ruthlessly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  college  announcement.  While  still  appearing 
in  the  divisional  or  departmental  bulletins  of  the  university, 
and  still  open  to  such  students  in  the  college  as  were  actually 
“  properly  qualified,”  they  no  longer  were  presented  to  the 
general  student  as  part  of  the  usual  college  curriculum. 

With  the  general  student  still  in  mind,  attention  was  focused 
upon  the  remaining  purely  college  courses,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  personal  and  disciplinary  char¬ 
acter  of  their  instruction.  The  classes  were  broken  into 
smaller  sections,  and,  wherever  a  course  was  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  thru  lectures,  arrangements  were  made  for  frequent 
periods  of  discussion,  quiz,  and  examination.  Parallel  or 
overlapping  courses  were  remodeled  so  as  to  constitute  a  co¬ 
ordinated  sequence  of  study  in  each  department,  covering  a 
period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  leading  from  the  ordinary 
college  entrance  requirement  in  each  subject  to  the  beginning 
of  graduate  work.  In  addition  to  the  general  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Latin,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  science,  which  were  previously  prescribed  for  the 

A. B.  degree,  it  was  required  that  each  candidate  should  com¬ 
plete  two  of  the  new  three-year  sequences  of  study. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  for  the  A.B.  degree  one  of  these 
sequences  must  be  chosen  from  a  list  of  subjects  properly 
describable  by  the  old  appellation  of  liberal,  and  that  for  the 

B. S.  degree  one  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  a  scientific  sub¬ 
ject,  no  effort  was  made  to  limit  the  student’s  freedom  of 
choice.  Different  subjects  undoubtedly  possess  different  edu¬ 
cational  values,  quite  apart  from  the  methods  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion;  but  those  great  educational  instruments  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  test  of  time,  and  which  today  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  purely  college  curriculums,  are  alike  in  this — that  a 
thoro  mastery  of  any  one  of  them  yields  a  mental  discipline 
that  no  widespread  smattering  can  give.  It  is  this  discipline 
which  the  scholarly-minded  youth  will  of  himself  be  led  to 
acquire,  and  which  the  unpurposed  and  unscholarly  youth  pri¬ 
marily  needs.  It  is  a  matter  of  relative  unimportance  thru 
what  subjects  it  is  gained,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
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portance  that  it  should  be  gained.  Therefore  for  all  types  of 
college  students  it  is  now  required  at  Columbia  that  two  chief 
subjects  of  instruction  be  chosen  and  pursued  continuously 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

But  if  the  requirements  of  mental  power,  and  of  a  mind 
trained  and  disciplined  to  concentration,  necessitate  continu¬ 
ous  application  to  a  few  chosen  subjects  till  at  least  partial 
mastery  of  them  be  obtained,  no  less  do  the  requirements  of 
culture  demand  a  broad  general  acquaintance  and  outlook  in 
many  fields.  Here,  too,  tho  not  so  obviously,  the  failure  to 
recognize  and  differentiate  between  the  different  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  students  has  resulted  in  a  failure  to  meet  them.  In  a  high 
if  narrow  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  his  special  subject,  the  college 
professor  has  been  prone  to  treat  all  who  come  to  him  as  tho 
they  aimed  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  devote  their  lives 
to  scholarly  research  in  his  own  chosen  specialty.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  beginning  courses  in  college  subjects  are  usually 
designed  primarily  to  lay  the  foundations  for  later  work,  rather 
than  to  impart  the  outlook  which  that  later  work  will  give. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  provided  there  is  even  the  probability 
that  the  student  will  continue  to  the  point  where  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  may  be  reached.  But  it  is  little  short  of  absurd 
when  it  is  certain  that  seven  out  of  ten  of  those  who  take  the 
elementary  course  will  carry  the  subject  no  further. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  natural  sciences, — in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology.  Much  laboratory  work  and  a  thoro 
drill  in  scientific  methods  are  essential  prerequisites  for  the 
advanced  courses,  but  in  themselves  reveal  little  of  the  scope 
of  the  subject  and  the  far-reaching  significance  of  its  discov¬ 
eries.  Inasmuch  as  the  scientific  achievements  of  the  last  fifty 
years  have  revolutionized  all  our  thinking,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  the  general  student,  who  can  not  verify  them  for 
himself,  be  offered  some  summary  outline  of  their  nature  and 
extent,  and  some  interpretation  of  the  new  view  of  life  and 
of  matter  to  which  they  have  led.  The  conduct  of  such  general 
descriptive  and  inspirational  courses  presents  exceptional  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  there  is  real  need  for  them  in  the  college  curriculum 
as  supplementing  the  sequential  courses  of  thoro  study.  The 
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objection  that  they  possess  little  valu,e  in  training  the  student’s 
mind  may  be  at  once  conceded.  They  are  not  intended  to  train 
the  mind,  but  to  open  new  vistas  to  its  thought,  to  furnish 
new  similes  and  new  comparisons.  Were  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  to  consist  solely  of  such  courses  they  would,  indeed,  be 
demoralizing  to  all  habits  of  exact  and  logical  thinking,  but 
in  their  proper  place,  and  with  their  election  properly  con¬ 
trolled,  they  can  be  of  the  utmost  value. 

But  even  when  such  a  thoro  housecleaning  had  been  in¬ 
stituted  and  our  view  of  the  college  was  no  longer  confused 
either  by  the  student  whose  aims  were  primarily  professional 
or  by  courses  not  properly  collegiate  in  character,  the  stark 
skeleton  of  our  problem  only  stood  out  in  the  bolder  relief. 
The  drill  and  discipline  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
socially  purposed  and  unscholarly  youth,  were  not  such  as  to 
yield  the  maximum  of  inspiration  and  incentive  to  the  able 
and  ambitious  student,  and  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the 
one  were  but  irritating  and  senseless  limitations  upon  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  freedom  of  the  other.  It  was  clearly  evident 
that  efficiency  demanded  that  separate  instruction  be  given  to 
these  two  different  types  of  student,  and  their  college  course  be 
differently  planned  and  administered. 

Inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  them  involved  both 
purpose  and  ability,  in  planning  their  separation  each  of  these 
factors  had  to  be  considered.  Scholarly  purpose  could  be 
trusted  to  avail  itself  of  scholarly  opportunity,  if  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  were  clearly  and  attractively  set  before  it.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  new  program  of  studies, 
involving  less  prescribed  work,  but  greater  thoroness  and 
wider  independent  reading  in  chosen  subjects,  which,  when 
completed  with  high  standing,  would  entitle  the  student  to  a 
degree  with  honors.  This  program  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  continuous  application  to  each  of  a  group  of  re¬ 
lated  subjects,  supplemented  by  such  general  courses  as  bear 
upon  the  student’s  specialty  or  as  are  deemed  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  his  outlook.  But  it  differs  radically 
from  the  ordinary  group  system  in  many  particulars,  chief  of 
which  is  that  the  combination  or  grouping  of  subjects  is  not 
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fixt  in  advance,  but  is  made  anew  for  each  new  student  to  'meet 
his  individual  needs.  It  differs  as  radically  from  the  system 
of  free  election,  in  that  the  student’s  choice  of  subjects  must 
be  made  in  consultation  with  and  by  the  approval  of  the  college 
authorities,  and  that,  three  chief  subjects  having  been  so  chosen, 
each  must  be  pursued  continuously  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  actual  ability  of  the  student,  and  his  con¬ 
sequent  fitness  to  undertake  honor  work,  can  rarely  be  demon¬ 
strated  adequately  before  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year. 
Even  with  the  new  system  of  admission  to  Columbia,  whereby 
the  formal  entrance  examinations  are  supplemented  by  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  school  record  and  by  personal  interview,  no  safe  predic¬ 
tion  is  possible  of  what  will  be  his  performance  in  the  untried 
conditions  of  college  residence.  Many  students  of  real  abil¬ 
ity,  but  poorly  prepared,  make  a  miserable  showing  at  entrance, 
only  to  find  their  feet  and  to  prove  their  worth  as  they  ad¬ 
vance,  while  others  with  the  best  of  school  records  go  hope¬ 
lessly  to  pieces.  For  this  reason  the  separation  of  the  honor 
from  the  general  student  can  not  wisely  be  attempted  until 
after  the  first  year  of  college  study. 

Upon  these  broad  lines  Columbia  College  has  established  its 
new  honor  curriculum.  For  the  Freshman  year,  consisting 
largely  of  prescribed  courses,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  different  types  of  student,  but  the  work  of  all  is  held  under 
close  observation.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  student  who 
so  desires,  and  whose  record  justifies  it,  may,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  with  honors.  Electing  one  major  sub¬ 
ject  of  study,  he  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  representative  of 
that  department  who  thereafter  acts  as  his  “  Faculty  adviser.” 
In  consultation  with  his  adviser,  the  student  draws  up  a 
schedule  of  courses  for  the  coming  year,  designating  two 
three-year  sequences  of  study  which,  together  with  the  one 
first  chosen,  will  constitute  his  honor  work.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  selection  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the 
student  is  officially  listed  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with 
honors,  and  the  widest  privileges  which  the  college  can  offer 
are  thrown  open  to  him. 
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For  the  first  year  of  a  three-year  sequence  of  study  no 
extra  work  is  demanded  of  the  candidate  for  honors  beyond 
that  asked  also  of  the  general  student.  In  a  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  this  enables  the  first  year  of  such  a  sequence  to  be  taken 
by  the  well  prepared  student  as  a  Freshman,  and  before  he  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  honors.  But  in  the  second  and 
third  year  of  study  in  each  sequence  the  honor  student  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  learn  far  more  about  his  subject  than  is  taught  in  the 
classroom, — even  tho  the  instruction  there  given  him  is  more 
thoro  and  far-reaching  than  that  given  in  the  sections  for 
the  general  student.  He  is  expected  to  be  interested  in  his 
subjects  and  willing  and  able  to  do  hard  and  independent  work 
in  them;  and  the  summer  vacation  is  regarded  as  a  proper  part 
of  his  available  reading  time.  Provision  is  made  by  each  de¬ 
partment  for  keeping  in  close  personal  touch  during  the  term 
with  their  honor  students,  and  for  guiding  their  collateral  read¬ 
ing  thru  frequent  personal  conferences,  or  thru  a  modification 
of  the  pro-seminar  system.  In  every  way  possible  the  effort 
is  made  to  cause  the  candidate  for  honors  to  feel  he  occupies  a 
privileged  and  responsible  position,  and  is  being  treated  as  a 
scholar  by  scholars. 

Tho  the  candidate  for  honors  is  assumed  to  be  working  for 
scholarly  attainment  rather  than  for  “  points  ”  and  credits, 
the  exigencies  of  college  book-keeping  require  some  such 
means  for  expressing  his  progress  towards  a  degree.  For 
the  extra  demands  upon  him  in  his  honor  sequences,  extra 
credit  is  given  upon  the  completion  with  high  standing  of  each 
term’s  work,  so  that  a  three-hour  course,  crediting  the  gen¬ 
eral  student  three  points  each  term,  yields  five  points  when  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  independent  but  approved  and  tested  reading 
of  the  honor  student.  This  extra  credit  measures  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  general  courses  which  the  candidate  for 
honors  must  take  for  his  degree.  Tho  such  courses  are  widely 
open  to  his  election,  he  is  held  in  them  only  to  the  ordinary 
passing  standard,  and,  after  the  Freshman  year,  is  in  general 
free  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  honor  studies. 

When  his  three  honor  sequences  are  completed,  the  candidate 
for  honors  is  given  a  final  general  examination,  partly  oral 
and  partly  written,  covering  the  whole  field  of  his  honor  work 
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and  testing  the  extent  and  thoroness  of  his  mastery  of  his 
chosen  subjects.  This  provision  is  designed  to  correct  what 
has  been  one  of  the  most  subtly  undermining  influences  in  col¬ 
legiate  instruction, — the  student’s  perception  that  he  was  asked 
only  to  take  and  pass  his  courses  one  by  one,  and  that  once 
the  examination  was  past  and  the  credit  entered  upon  the 
registrar’s  books,  he  was  free  to  forget  all  he  had  learned,  and 
triumphantly  to  burn  or  sell  his  notes  and  texts.  Even  the 
thoroly  conscientious  student  has  not  escaped  the  contagion  of 
this  idea,  but  too  often  regards  his  chief  business  as  the  passing 
of  examinations  and  the  attainment  of  points.  One  of  the 
main  purposes  the  new  system  of  honors  aims  to  accomplish 
is  the  correction  of  this  evil,  and  to  induce  able  and  ambitious 
students  to  expend  their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  of  intellectual  power  rather  than  of  credits.  Therefore  the 
degree  with  honors  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  final  extent  of 
his  mastery  of  the  whole  field  of  his  work,  and  his  term  by 
term  averages  are  regarded  only  as  indicating  his  fitness  to 
continue  in  his  course.  Should  at  any  time  his  unfitness  be 
proved,  he  may  be  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  honors  and 
given  such  credit  towards  a  degree  as  his  attainment  may 
have  warranted. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
exceptionally  industrious  and  able  student  to  accomplish  in 
less  than  four  years  the  work  required  for  a  college  degree. 
This  has  been  an  opportunity  highly  prized  by  ambitious 
youths,  unable  to  afford  the  full  four  years  of  normal  college 
residence,  and  seeking  to  enter  upon  professional  or  commer¬ 
cial  careers  as  early  as  possible.  Under  certain  conditions  this 
privilege  is  retained  in  the  honor  curriculum,  A  student  who 
elects  to  study  for  honors  in  subjects  where  the  college 
sequences  are  in  direct  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  and  who  has  presented  the  advanced  college  en¬ 
trance  requirement  therein,  may,  as  a  Freshman,  begin  his 
consecutive  courses  and  obtain  a  degree  with  honors  in  three 
years.  Such  a  student  will,  however,  be  compelled  to  carry  a 
larger  number  of  general  courses  parallel  with  his  honor 
work,  and  it  is  hoped  few  students  wdll  attempt  it  save  under 
the  spur  of  necessity. 
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The  extent  of  the  extra  work  and  independent  initiative  to 
be  demanded  of  the  honor  student,  the  number  of  courses  he 
can  pursue  with  profit  simultaneously,  and  the  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  which  should  properly  be  asked  of  him,  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  detail  whose  present  solutions  may  well  need  modi¬ 
fication  from  time  to  time,  as  the  light  of  fuller  experience 
is  shed  upon  them.  But  the  methods  devised  for  administra¬ 
tion  admit  of  such  modifications  without  confusion;  and  the 
hopefulness  of  the  whole  new  Columbia  system  lies  in  its 
flexibility.  Tho  a  broad  division  is  made  between  the  honor 
and  the  general  student,  and  the  one  is  relieved  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  prescribed  courses  required  of  the  other, 
within  each  division  it  is  possible  to  construct  widely  varying 
prograrns  of  study  to  meet  the  changing  and  diverse  needs  of 
the  individual  student.  Such  a  division  and  such  flexibility 
the  modern  conditions  of  collegiate  education  have  shown 
to  be  imperatively  demanded.  The  Columbia  system  offers 
them. 

Having  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  two 
broadly  contrasted  types  of  modern  college  students,  I  have 
thereafter  referred  to  them  by  some  such  crude  designation  as 
“  the  socially  purposed  ”  and  “  the  scholarly,”  respectively.  I 
am  anxious  that  my  use  of  such  appellations  be  not  misunder¬ 
stood,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  old-fashioned 
to  regret  to  see  the  twin  title  of  “  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ” 
divided,  and  to  believe  that  both  scholarship  and  social  culture 
are  proper  parts  of  a  gentleman’s  education.  We  are  prone 
to  remember  what  many  forget,  that  the  college  does  not  exist 
to  help  its  students  to  earn  a  living  or  to  advance  in  some 
future  profession,  but  rather  to  help  them  to  make  the  most  of 
that  which  is  within  themselves,  to  a  culture  of  heart  and  will, 
as  well  as  of  the  mind.  The  “  scholars  ”  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  are  no  more  restricted  to  those  who  will  make  scholar¬ 
ship  their  livelihood,  than  are  the  “  socially  purposed  ”  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  will  live  upon  society. 

Henry  Bedinger  Mitchell 
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WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS 
MAY  SERVE  RURAL  COMMUNITIES  ^ 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  rural  communities  thruout  the 
United  States  have  been  much  discust  of  late.  The  report  of 
the  Country  Life  Commission  supplied  extensive  material. 
Observers  agree  that  rural  conditions  are  in  need  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  those  in  control  of  agencies  for  social  ameliora¬ 
tion. 

It  is  deplorable  that  it  has  become  a  common  rule  that  the 
country  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  city.  The  coun¬ 
try  department  store  has  its  full  share  of  second-rate  com¬ 
modities,  antiquated  styles,  shoddy  fabrics,  glaring  chromos, 
ambiguous  utilities  and  articles  of  flimsy  and  meretricious  con¬ 
struction,  many  of  which  should  never  have  been  manufactured 
for  anybody's  use.  Too  often  the  country  pulpit  dispenses 
doctrines  at  variance  with  the  best  thought  of  the  city  min¬ 
istry,  and  indeed  the  country  preacher  sometimes  reserves  for 
private  use  the  reviving  and  clarifying  truths  of  modern 
thought,  giving  to  his  country  flock  the  sterile  and  unpro¬ 
gressive.  The  teacher  who  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
city  board  of  education  is  held  good  enough  for  the  children 
of  the  country.  In  some  of  our  counties  8o  per  cent,  of  the 
country  teachers  have  had  less  than  a  high  school  education, 
while  there  is  scarcely  a  fair-sized  town  in  the  state  that  em¬ 
ploys  any  except  normal,  college,  or  university  graduates  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  towns  and  cities  are  well 
supplied  with  high  schools,  but  the  great  majority  of  country 
youth  in  North  Dakota  are  from  five  to  fifty  miles  from  a  high 
school,  and  are  virtually  denied  the  privileges  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation. 

‘Address  delivered  before  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Association, 
December  31,  1909. 
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The  only  way  by  which  we  may  make  sure  that  our  society 
will  not  cleave  into  castes,  becoming  more  and  more  rigid 
as  pioneer  conditions  pass  away,  and  develop  an  extensive 
country  population  at  social  and  economic  disadvantage,  per¬ 
haps  a  peasant  class,  is  to  guarantee  that  the  essential  ad¬ 
vantages  of  urban  communities  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
live  on  the  land. 

Science  has  no  place  for  blind  optimism.  As  long  as  so¬ 
ciety  can  protect  itself  from  the  germs  of  social  decay,  as  long 
as  the  forces  that  go  to  uncivilize  us  are  kept  in  check,  as  long 
as  virility,  uprightness,  initiative,  and  intelligence  can  be  kept 
in  the  saddle — so  long  shall  we  be  safe.  But  history  records 
devolution  as  well  as  evolution.  Possibly  the  national  future 
will  be  decided  by  the  success  with  which  the  country  life  ques¬ 
tion  is  solved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  seems,  even  more  than 
the  city  slum  question,  to  be  the  point  at  which  issue  is  joined 
between  conflicting  social  forces. 

The  two  chief  agencies  of  social  control  are  education  and 
legislation,  closely  interrelated.  Improvement  of  rural  life 
depends  greatly  upon  legislation.  The  success  of  trusts,  pri¬ 
vate  national  banks,  industries  based  upon  patents  and  copy¬ 
rights,  manufacturing  industries  favored  by  the  tariff,  and 
the  various  lines  of  business  benefiting  by  grants  of  public 
lands  or  by  the  privilege  of  eminent  domain,  has  become  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  success  of  the  small  tiller  of  the  soil  might  be 
similarly  greatly  advanced  by  favorable  legislation.  The 
burden  of  high  rates  of  interest  is  a  heavy  one.  A  vast  load 
would  be  lifted  from  farmers  if  they  might  borrow  money 
at  low  rates  of  interest  as  does  the  farmer  in  New  Zealand, 
a  country  possessing  a  government  life  insurance  department 
and  a  postal  savings  bank,  both  of  which  control  great  sums 
of  money  for  public  benefit. 

In  a  complex  society  legislation  must  be  lookt  to  more  and 
more  for  social  equality  and  justice.  Now  and  then  there  is 
a  cry  of  too  much  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  legislation.  Legislation  com¬ 
prizes  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  of 
modern  civilization. 
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Education  may  act  directly  upon  legislation  as  when  edu¬ 
cators  appear  before  legislative  bodies  or  serve  in  official  posi¬ 
tion.  Whenever  the  educator  does  get  a  chance  to  act  directly 
upon  legislation,  let  him  make  the  most  of  it,  throwing  into 
his  task  the  ideals  of  his  high  calling  and  realizing  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  ages  has  arrived. 

Somewhat  less  directly  but  as  certainly  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  may  mold  the  laws  by  impressing  their  students  with 
proper  civic  ideals,  supplying  them  with  pertinent,  system¬ 
atized  information  on  governmental  questions,  opening  up 
clearly  the  lines  of  civic  study  and  analyzing  the  social  forces 
which  to  the  layman  are  a  murky  tangle  and  to  the  crafty  a 
means  of  exploitation. 

For  a  variety  of  removable  causes  our  higher  institutions 
are  doing  less  than  they  should  on  the  civic  side  and  the  high 
schools  are  as  bad.  There  were  32  per  cent,  fewer  students 
pursuing  the  study  of  civics  in  North  Dakota  high  schools 
last  year  than  the  year  before.  Every  college  and  university 
should  be  a  moot  legislature  and  a  powerful  center  of  civic 
honesty,  political  enlightenment,  and  justice.  A  broad  basis 
should  be  laid  for  understanding  social  issues.  Public  opinion 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  higher  institutions 
in  political  affairs.  The  formation  of  public  opinion  should 
not  be  left  to  controlled  publications  or  attorneys  of  special  in¬ 
terests. 

Herbert  Spencer  showed  that  the  industries  and  technical 
science  of  England  grew  up  entirely  apart  from  the  schools. 
Government  may  be  added  as  a  branch  of  social  activity  with 
which  the  schools  have  had  too  little  to  do.  This  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  case.  I  predict  that  within  five  years  a 
wave  of  educational  interest  in  social  and  civic  instruction 
will  sweep  the  country,  even  as  we  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
interest  in  education  for  production. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  civic 
and  social  needs  of  the  country  population.  First  the  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  studied  and  analyzed.  Many  questions  must  be 
raised  and  many  lines  of  inquiry  laid  out.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  facts  of  country  life,  its  strong  and  weak 
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points.  Definite  data  should  show  to  what  extent  there  is 
preventable  ill-health.  Let  us  know  more  about  the  relation 
of  housework  on  the  farm  to  insanity.  Let  us  learn  what 
psychological  effects  are  produced  by  the  strange  immensities 
about  the  dweller  on  the  plains.  Let  us  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  person  in  the  country  goes  without  things,  buys  in¬ 
ferior  things,  pays  too  much  for  things,  and  does  the  wrong 
things.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  million 
dollars  a  year  the  North  Dakota  farmer  invests  in  worthless 
stocks.  A  New  York  banking  house  sets  the  sum  lost  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States  thru  poor  investments  at  over  half 
a  billion  dollars.  This  state  is  notorious  for  the  easy  pickings 
of  the  dubious  promoter.  The  farm,  the  garden,  the  door- 
yard,  the  grove,  the  house,  the  barn,  the  crops,  the  school,  and 
the  family  all  come  within  the  range  of  our  modern  reforma¬ 
tory  curiosity,  which  knows  no  barriers  of  privacy  or  law  of 
trespass.  First  we  need  to  know  conditions.  We  want  the 
facts. 

To  get  the  facts,  interpret  them,  create  attitudes  with  regard 
to  them,  and  work  up  momentum  for  improved  conditions  is  an 
educational  duty.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  in  college 
or  university  but  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  improvement  of 
rural  conditions.  The  debating  clubs  may  well  take  up  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  agricultural  production  and  marketing. 
There  are  questions  of  legal,  educational,  and  industrial  char¬ 
acter  upon  which  there  should  be  much  mind-clearing  dis¬ 
cussion  not  only  among  college  students,  but  by  the  students  in 
our  high  schools  as  well. 

The  need  of  adequate  instruction  along  all  the  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  represented  in  country  communities  is  too  evident  to 
require  extended  discussion.  Education  in  the  industries  of 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  fruit  culture,  home-making  and 
forms  of  manufacturing  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  improved  con¬ 
ditions. 

More  and  better  ways  of  reaching  out  and  directly  affecting 
the  life  of  rural  communities  are  being  found.  The  extra¬ 
mural  college  and  university  have  great  possibilities.  The 
principle  of  the  farmers’  institute  and  farmers’  bulletin  may 
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be  adapted  to  meet  various  needs.  The  sending  out  of  coun¬ 
selors  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  reading  matter,  laws,  mar¬ 
kets,  schools,  husbandry,  organizations,  and  social  conditions 
should  be  part  of  the  work  of  higher  institutions.  There 
should  be  a  traveling  faculty  on  the  firing  line  at  all  times. 
The  publishing  side  of  the  colleges  means  much  to  those  living 
away  from  centers. 

The  straight  facts  of  science  should  be  spread  broadcast  by 
the  various  agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The 
need  for  the  better  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  evident.  While 
probably  the  majority  of  people  now  accept  such  facts  as  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the 
attitude  of  large  numbers  toward  science  is  not  all  that  might 
be  desired.  The  higher  institutions  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
when  confronted  with  certain  evidences  of  the  longevity  of 
popular  errors.  Farmers  still  save  small  potatoes  for  seed,  sow 
wheat  screenings,  and  wonder  why  land  that  has  raised  the 
same  crop  for  twenty-five  years  should  raise  a  little  less  every 
year.  Parents  still  hang  amulets  about  the  necks  of  children 
to  scare  the  devil  away.  Many  high  school  graduates  have 
no  conception  of  the  work  Darwin  did  for  the  world,  and 
some  leave  college  in  no  better  condition.  To  how  many  is 
the  world  still  a  static  affair,  and  to  how  many  a  medley  of 
chaotic  particulars  presided  over  by  luck?  How  extensively 
is  the  relation  of  physical  to  mental  states  realized  and  how 
many  still  indulge  in  the  physiological  psychology  which 
elected  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  affective  consciousness? 
The  belief  in  a  panacea  or  cure-all  is  indicated  by  the  vogue 
of  patent  medicines.  To  what  extent  do  the  platforms  of 
political  parties,  framed  for  popularity,  blaze  out  economic 
and  political  principles  and  disclose  the  scientific  attitude 
toward  national  tendencies?  How  satisfactory  to  the  scientist 
is  the  wildly  applauded  plea  of  the  campaign  barn-stormer  or 
the  logic  of  the  Chautauquan  spellbinder? 

The  higher  institutions  have  a  large  work  to  perform  in  dis¬ 
pelling  error,  creating  right  attitudes  toward  science,  improv¬ 
ing  taste  and  establishing  standards  of  values,  diffusing  in¬ 
formation  and  guiding  thought.  To  this  end  the  education  of 
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adults,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  outreaching  or  extension  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  higher  institutions,  promises  much.  These  now 
conceive  their  work  to  include  direct  dealings  with  men  and 
women  out  of  college.  Country  communities  have  much  to 
expect  from  extra-mural  education. 

However,  the  most  fundamental  way  of  improving  con¬ 
ditions  for  any  class  in  society  is  to  bring  all  persons,  or, 
failing  that,  as  many  as  possible,  who  may  later  serve  as  in¬ 
dustrial,  moral,  and  civic  leaders  and  teachers,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  organized  cultural  agencies  known  as  schools. 
When  the  young  man  or  woman  comes  under  college  influence 
for  months  or  years  as  a  resident  student,  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  exists  for  rebuilding  society.  The  formative  and 
suggestible  period,  during  the  pause  before  practical  labors  in¬ 
terfere  with  mental  development,  is  the  time  to  strike.  More 
and  more  of  the  country  population  should  be  brought  into  the 
higher  institutions.  The  institution  that  does  not  reach  every 
possible  student  is  disloyal  to  civilization.  I  know  of  no 
more  effectual  way  of  bringing  up  country  life  or  any  other 
life  than  to  make  war  on  absenteeism  from  high  school  and 
college,  provided  these  institutions  are  made  equal  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  at  their  doors. 

Arland  D.  Weeks 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN  AS  A  HISTORY 

TEACHER 

That  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  once  a  Louisiana 
teacher  few  people  outside  of  the  state  know;  fewer  still  know 
that  he  taught  history  in  Louisiana  during  the  critical  period 
from  1859  to  1861. 

Sherman  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Seminary  (now  the  Louisiana  State  University)  in  1859.  He 
was  to  teach  engineering,  architecture,  and  drawing  as  soon 
as  the  students  were  ready  to  undertake  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  When  the  Seminary  opened  it  was  found  that  the 
first  year  there  would  be  no  class  except  the  fourth  or  fresh¬ 
man.  Consequently  it  would  be  two  years  before  students 
were  prepared  to  take  up  work  in  engineering. 

Sherman  then  announced  his  intention  to  teach  history  and 
geography;  and  all  the  instruction  that  he  ever  gave  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  youth  was  in  those  subjects.  Nine  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  promotion  of  students  to  his  engineering 
classes  he  was  commanding  a  Federal  brigade  at  Manassas, 
and  in  the  opposing  Confederate  army  were  half  the  students 
who  four  months  before  had  sat  in  his  classes. 

An  old  list  made  in  i860  gives  the  titles  of  the  texts  used  in 
history  and  geography :  Mitchell’s  Geography,  Long’s  Ancient 
geography  and  Atlas,  Willard’s  History  of  the  United  States, 
Peter  Parley’s  Universal  history,  Taylor’s  Manual  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  Liddell’s  History  of  Rome,  and  Smith’s 
History  of  Greece. 

During  the  first  year  it  is  probable  that  the  historical 
library  was  very  small,  but  in  August,  i860,  Sherman  went 
to  New  York  to  purchase  books  and  other  supplies.  He  sent 
down  to  the  seminary  several  thousand  volumes,  among  them 
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about  four  hundred  volumes  of  history  and  geography.  The 
list,  in  Sherman’s  handwriting  on  Van  Nostrand’s  business 
paper,  is  before  me  as  I  write.  It  shows  that  Sherman  was 
much  interested  in  travel,  exploration,  and  discovery.  Marco 
Polo,  Layard,  Humboldt,  Commodore  Perry,  and  many  other 
authors  whose  names  are  now  forgotten,  are  on  the  lists, 
Sherman  evidently  tried  to  get  at  least  one  history  of  every 
country;  and  there  are  two  of  Japan — a  pretty  good  list  for 
i860.  The  best  modern  biographies  were  chosen,  from  Peter 
the  Great  to  Madison  and  Washington.  In  the  collected  works 
and  speeches  of  American  statesmen  there  were  represented 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Ben¬ 
ton.  The  standard  atlases  and  maps  are  on  the  list :  Colton, 
Maury,  Alison,  Anthon,  and  Lippincott.  Books  on  local  and 
United  States  history  are  scarce — Gayar  re,  Monette,  Tossing, 
Prescott,  and  Bancroft  are  all.  Of  the  European  works  that 
are  still  known  there  are  Grote,  Gibbon,  Rollin,  Sismondi, 
Hallam,  Schiller,  Puffendorf,  Lieber,  De  Tocqueville,  Alison, 
Hume,  and  Macaulay. 

The  books  were  shipped  by  steamer  to  New  Orleans,  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  Red  River;  from  there  some  boxes  were  sent 
by  small  steamboats  to  Pineville,  a  little  village  opposite  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  from  Pineville  an  ox  wagon  hauled  them  to  the 
Seminary  three  miles  out  in  the  pine  woods  north  of  Red 
River,  One  of  the  boxes  by  mistake  was  carried  on  up  to 
Shreveport,  where,  owing  to  low  water  in  the  river,  it  re¬ 
mained  several  weeks.  Low  water  also  forced  the  Seminary 
authorities  to  haul  overland  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  the 
rest  of  the  boxes  and  supplies.  Most  of  the  books  purchased 
in  August  had  reached  the  seminary  by  November,  when  the 
session  began,  but  a  few  old  volumes  were  delayed.  The 
bills  for  these  volumes  were  not  paid,  owing  to  secession  and 
civil  war,  until  1865,  when  the  seminary  settled  Van  Nos¬ 
trand’s  bills  against  ex-Superintendent  Sherman,  then  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Little  is  known  of  Sherman’s  instruction  except  that  given 
in  American  history.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  no  other  course  was  given.  In  addition  to  the  formal 
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class  work  Sherman  once  a  week  spoke  to  the  assembled  stu¬ 
dents  on  some  interesting  phase  of  United  States  history. 
Former  students  remember  that  he  preferred  to  dwell  upon 
battles,  great  leaders,  explorations,  American  expansion,  etc. 
One  of  his  students  said  of  him :  “  Much  given  to  silence  and 
the  keeping  of  his  own  counsel,  he  was  fluent  and  eloquent 
when  he  spoke.  I  have  heard  him  lecture  charmingly  to  the 
assembled  students  on  the  history  of  his  country,  selecting  by 
preference  chapters  of  exploration  and  adventure,  or  heroic 
struggle  and  enterprise,  such  as  gave  to  the  Union  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Texas  and  the  Great  West.” 

Of  the  Friday  lectures  Sherman  himself  wrote  to  General 
G.  Mason  Graham,  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Seminary: 
“  Every  Friday  evening  all  hands  attend  in  the  large  section 
room  to  declaim.  After  they  are  thru  I  generally  speak  an 
hour  or  so  on  some  interesting  piece  of  history.  They  take 
great  interest  in  it.  Next  Friday  I  must  in  connection  with 
my  last  [lecture]  approach  and  maybe  recount  the  leading 
events  of  the  conquest  of  California.  Altho  not  liking 
a  critical  audience,  if  you  happen  to  be  here  on  Friday  next 
you  may  be  admitted.” 

Sherman  was  perhaps  fondest  of  describing  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  and  of  telling  about  army  life  on  the 
Western  frontier.  And  both  professors  and  students  liked  to 
hear  him  talk,  whether  in  the  Friday  assembly,  or  in  his  own 
rooms,  or  out  on  the  grounds.  Colonel  D.  F.  Boyd,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sherman  as  Superintendent,  wrote,  in  after  years :  “  In 
the  off  hours  from  study  or  drill  he  encouraged  the  cadets  to 
look  him  up  and  have  a  talk.  And  I  have  often  seen  his  private 
rooms  nearly  full  of  boys  listening  to  his  'stories  of  army 
and  Western  life,  which  he  loved  so  well  to  tell  them.  Nor 
could  he  appear  on  the  grounds  in  recreation  hours  without 
the  cadets  one  by  one  gathering  around  him  for  a  talk.  Nothing 
seemed  to  delight  him  so  much  as  to  mingle  with  us  socially, 
and  the  magnetism  of  the  man  riveted  us  all  to  him  very 
closely,  especially  the  cadets.” 

The  Friday  declamations  and  the  holiday  proceedings  were 
under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Sherman.  The  pub- 
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lished  speeches  of  some  of  the  students  clearly  show  his  in¬ 
fluence.  A  Fourth  of  July  oration,  for  example,  describes 
in  a  strongly  national  spirit  the  development  of  the  colonies, 
the  achievement  of  independence,  the  greatness  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  the  development  of  the  nation,  and  the  evils  of 
sectional  rivalry.  It  ends  with  Sherman’s  familiar  plea  for  a 
return  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Republic. 

Sherman’s  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union  and  as  to 
the  questions  of  controversy  between  North  and  South  were 
well  known  to  the  students  and  the  faculty.  He  hammered 
them  in  for  two  years  and  stated  just  before  leaving  in  1861 
that,  while  few  agreed  with  him,  no  one  in  Louisiana  had 
ever  made  an  unpleasant  remark  to  him  about  his  opinions. 
He  declared  that  secession  was  treason  and  rebellion,  and 
would  result  in  civil  war;  that  it  could  never  succeed,  because 
physical  and  economic  geography  was  against  disunion.  He 
developed  the  geographical  argument  in  its  strongest  and  most 
scientific  form.  As  to  slavery,  he  disliked  it,  but  thought  it  a 
necessary  institution,  at  least  in  the  lower  South.  Strangely 
enough  he  thought  that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  real  cause 
of  the  sectional  controversy,  but  merely  a  pretext.  For  both 
abolitionists  and  secessionist  agitators  he  had  a  profound  dis¬ 
like,  which  he  frequently  voiced.  His  letters  to  his  brother 
John,  begging  him  to  be  moderate,  sound  queer  today. 

When  at  home  in  Ohio  he  defended  the  Southern  people  as 
being  on  the  whole  humane  and  conservative,  and  condemned 
the  abolition  agitator.  When  in  the  South  he  endeavored 
to  convince  the  people  that  not  all  in  Ohio  were  “  nigger 
stealers  ”  and  lawbreakers,  and  intimated  that  the  pro¬ 
slavery  politicians  were  much  to  blame  for  the  disturbed  state 
of  affairs.  The  inscription  cut  in  marble  over  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Seminary,  to  which  Sherman  was  fond  of  re¬ 
ferring,  exprest  his  views  very  well : — 

By  the  liberality  of  the  general  government 
The  union — esto  perpetua. 

Walter  L.  Fleming 

Louisiana  State  University 
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ECONOMICS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  ‘ 

The  aim  of  economics  teaching  in  college  depends  on  the 
purpose  of  college  training  as  a  whole.  Increasing  wealth 
brings  to  our  institutions  growing  numbers  of  students  of 
varying  earnestness  and  capacity.  During  the  freshman  year 
the  college  ought  to  weed  out  ruthlessly  the  indifferent  and  the 
incompetent.  During  the  remaining  years  it  ought  to  train 
for  leadership  a  genuine  intellectual  and  spiritual  aristocracy — 
an  aristocracy  of  keen  mind,  broad  vision,  and  unfailing  en¬ 
thusiasm;  an  aristocracy  capable  of  the  wise,  far-seeing  leader¬ 
ship  so  essential  in  a  democracy.  The  college  gains  nothing 
by  yielding  to  the  spurious  utilitarianism  that  demands  “  prac¬ 
tical  ”  training, — that  is,  training  immediately  valuable  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  I  would  hold  fast  to  the  cultural  ideal,  tho  I 
would  not  hold  fast  to  the  old  idea  of  culture. 

Four  things  the  college  ought  to  do  for  its  students.  It 
ought  to  interest  them  broadly  in  practically  all  human  af¬ 
fairs,  giving  them  a  series  of  pegs,  so  to  speak,  on  which  to 
hang  what  they  will  learn  in  after  life.  It  ought  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  world’s  best  minds  past  and  present.  It 
ought  to  teach  them  scientific  habits  of  work  and  thought.  It 
ought  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  proportion,  sanity,  balance, 
ability  to  look  things  full  in  the  face,  to  form  judgments  and 
choose  courses  of  action  in  view  of  all  the  consequences  in¬ 
volved,  both  direct  and  indirect.  Such  is  the  culture  the  col¬ 
lege  ought  to  give  its  students — to  the  gifted  few  in  rich 
measure,  to  ordinary  students  according  to  their  capacity. 

In  such  a  college  course,  what  is  the  aim  of  economics  teach¬ 
ing?  First  of  all,  to  train  the  student  in  scientific  thinking  and 

‘  Earlier  articles  in  the  Series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  EIdu- 
CATiONAL  Review  for  April,  May,  and  September,  1910. 
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to  cultivate  in  him  the  power  of  practical  judgment.  Before 
beginning  economics,  he  should  have  had  some  training  in 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  thus  learning  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  scientific  method  in  fields  where  conditions  are  simple 
and  capable  of  experimental  control.  To  form  habits  of  ex¬ 
act  and  patient  observation,  to  learn  to  formulate  and  test 
theories,  and  to  make  logical  connections  of  cause  and  effect, 
— these  things  the  student  should  learn  from  natural  science. 
Passing  then  to  the  study  of  economics  he  meets  a  new  and 
more  refractory  set  of  facts,  that  do  not  fit  his  formulas  and 
that  can  be  used  by  the  skilful  teacher  to  break  down  much 
of  the  cocksureness  that  often  afflicts  the  immature  student  in 
his  first  enthusiasm  at  having  really  learned  something  in 
natural  science.  This  greater  complexity  of  facts  compels 
him  in  each  case  not  only  to  scrutinize  carefully  his  premises, 
but  to  make  sure  that  he  has  included  all  the  important 
premises.  Moreover,  the  facts,  even  when  properly  classified, 
do  not  “  stay  put.”  Economic  conditions  are  constantly 
changing,  and  even  the  human  motives  behind  economic  ac¬ 
tions  have  nothing  like  the  constancy  and  reliability  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  for  example.  The  conclusions  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  therefore,  are  at  best  only  provisional;  this  very  in¬ 
exactness  and  partialness,  in  my  judgment,  give  to  the  subject 
additional  value  as  a  means  of  scientific  training.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  been  led  to  work  out  the  conditions  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population,  for  example, 
will  learn  to  walk  warily  among  facts  and  to  avoid  hasty 
and  sweeping  generalizations.  A  science  that  teaches  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  pick  out  essential  and  underlying  causes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  due  weight  to  temporary  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences,  may  fairly  claim  high  rank  as  a  means  of  developing 
scientific  temper  and  habits  of  work. 

Especially  is  it  valuable  for  the  development  of  practical 
judgment;  for  questions  of  social  policy  are  rarely  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  Statesman,  legislator,  admin¬ 
istrator,  reformer, — ^all  alike  must  decide  things  on  a  balance 
of  considerations.  Even  in  everyday  life  there  are  few  clear- 
cut  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  unwise.  A  study 
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like  economics,  in  which  some  phenomena  have  been  reduced 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  order  and  coherence,  while  others 
remain  intractable,  is  fitted  in  peculiar  degree  to  further  that 
sane,  alert,  cautious  habit  of  judgment  that  characterizes  both 
the  true  scientist  and  the  level-headed  man  of  affairs. 

Further  than  this,  economics  in  college  ought  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  get  rid  of  class  prejudice.  They  come  to  college  with 
all  sorts  of  astonishing  notions  on  economic  and  social  affairs, 
unconsciously  picked  up  from  parents  and  friends:  prejudices 
against  trade  unions  and  trusts,  against  foreigners  and 
anarchists,  against  democracy  and  progress,  against  everything 
imaginable — but  in  any  case  prejudices  and  not  reasoned  con¬ 
victions.  They  generally  come,  too,  with  a  rich  store  of 
social  good-will  and  desire  to  be  really  of  use.  Such  desire, 
lacking  wise  direction,  sometimes  runs  off  into  mushy  senti¬ 
mentalism  or  barren  radicalism.  Prejudices  and  enthusiasm 
alike  need  rationalizing;  both  alike  give  the  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  setting  the  student  to  thinking  about  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  particular  notion,  of  suggesting  to  him  the  tests 
he  must  apply  to  it.  Since  all  social  questions  have  an 
economic  basis,  this  is  peculiarly  the  opportunity  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher.  Wherever  he  finds  a  prejudice  he  ought  to 
destroy  it,  compelling  the  student  either  to  abandon  it,  or  to 
substitute  for  it  a  conviction  based  on  reason.  This  is  a  part 
of  that  process  of  broadening  the  interest  of  the  student  which 
was  suggested  as  the  first  duty  of  the  college. 

Finally,  economics  ought  to  help  the  student  acquire  a  sane 
attitude  toward  social  improvement.  Realizing  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  importance  of  the  social  institutions  worked  out  in 
the  world’s  experience,  yet  seeing  that  they  are  always  relative 
to  particular  conditions  of  time  and  place,  he  can  be  brought 
to  face  the  great  problems  of  present-day  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  social  reform  with  broad  sympathy,  patient  regard  for 
facts,  recognition  of  economic  laws,  tolerance  of  other  opinions 
and  points  of  view.  His  training  in  economics  ought  to  give 
him  not  a  set  of  cut  and  dried  opinions,  but  a  point  of  view 
and  a  method  of  work,  the  one  sane,  the  other  scientific. 
Rightly  enough  the  country  demands  leaders  with  such  equip- 
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merit :  college  economics  ought  to  help  supply  that  equipment. 
The  advancement  of  the  science  is  a  noble  aim,  but  that 
task  rests  on  the  economist  as  investigator  and  university 
teacher.  The  college  today,  as  ever,  should  be  the  maker  of 
men  and  women.  The  sanction  of  economics  teaching  in 
college  is  primarily  not  scientific,  but  social.  It  attains 
its  social  end,  however,  only  as  it  is  uncompromisingly 
scientific. 

This  statement  of  aims  indicates  roughly  when  economics 
should  be  introduced  into  the  college  course,  and  what  it  should 
include.  It  is  traditionally  and  rightly  a  junior  subject.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  rarely  that  a  student  will  profit  by  formal 
economic  study  during  the  first  half  of  the  college  course. 
Give  him  first  some  natural  science  and  history.  To  allow 
freshmen  to  study  economics  is  in  my  judgment  distinctly 
wrong,  and  its  election  by  sophomores,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  better  to  take  it  too  late 
rather  than  too  early,  no  matter  if  the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vanced  work  is  lessened  thereby.  Few  college  departments 
have  much  more  to  give  a  student  after  two  years’  work. 

The  real  problem  is  that  of  the  elementary  course,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  three  students  out  of  four  will  take 
no  other.  It  should  be  a  solid  course  of  five  hours  a  week, 
or  its  equivalent,  thruout  a  whole  year,  taking  a  third  of  the 
student’s  time.  In  my  experience  students  in  a  five-hour 
course  do  much  more  than  twice  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
in  a  three-hour  one.  (This  change,  by  the  way,  I  would  ex¬ 
tend  to  other  subjects  besides  economics.)  The  increased  fre¬ 
quency  of  impact  of  instructor  on  student,  the  student’s  un¬ 
pleasant  consciousness  that  each  day  brings  a  new  demand, 
the  very  momentum  gained  by  daily  meetings, — all  combine 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Yet  more  important,  increased  time  makes  possible  an  en¬ 
larged  content,  and  this  is  vitally  important.  At  the  recent 
conference  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics  “  an 
astonishing  diversity  of  ideas  and  methods  was  disclosed,  yet 
it  was  pretty  clearly  shown  that  most  teachers  make  theory 
*  See  Journal  of  political  economy,  December,  1909. 
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the  staple  of  their  work,  however  much  they  sugar-coat  it. 
They  are  right  in  so  doing,  for  fundamentally  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  lead  the  student  to  explain  economic  phenomena. 
Theory  can  not  be  taught  rapidly,  and  as  most  teachers  feel  it 
necessary  to  give  a  rather  complete  outline,  a  three-hour 
course  leaves  time  for  little  else,  except  some  “  practical 
problems.”  But  pure  theory  is  dry  pabulum  for  the  immature 
student;  moreover,  it  is  likely  to  be  worthless  and  even 
dangerous  to  him.  Consequently,  while  the  first  course  should 
have  a  stiff  backbone  of  theory,  it  ought  to  be  built  up  of  con¬ 
crete  description  of  phenomena  as  they  exist  today,  with 
enough  economic  history  to  show  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  present  organization  has  arisen.  It  should  contain  enough 
of  the  history  of  economics  to  show  the  relativity  and  tran¬ 
sitoriness  of  present  theories,  and  it  should  show  the  relation 
of  economic  conditions  and  theor\'  to  past  and  present  prol> 
lems  of  social  betterment.  As  it  is  today,  most  teachers, 
like  most  textbooks,  divide  their  time  between  theory  and  so- 
called  “  practical  problems,”  and  leave  out  the  other  things. 
They  can  scarcely  do  otherwise.  A  thoroly  satisfactory  course 
in  elementary  economics  must  wait  till  college  authorities  are 
willing  to  reorganize  their  curriculum  so  as  to  give  it  the 
added  time  above  suggested,  and  till  teachers  are  willing  to 
do  the  amount  of  hard  work  involved  in  such  a  course.  The 
gain  will  be  well  worth  the  cost. 

The  student  should  learn  first  how  the  production  of  wealth 
depends  on  labor,  natural  resources,  artificial  capital,  and 
business  organization,  studying  the  actual  organization  of 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  and  famil¬ 
iarizing  himself  with  important  facts  in  their  development. 
He  should  study  our  fundamental  economic  institutions,  pri¬ 
vate  property,  competition,  and  freedom,  observing  their  his¬ 
tory,  their  limitations,  and  their  actual  present  operation,  dis¬ 
covering  their  relativity  and  the  necessity  for  their  readjust¬ 
ment  to  changing  conditions.  On  the  basis  of  these  funda¬ 
mentals  he  should  build  up  a  theory  of  value  and  distribution 
that  takes  account  both  of  economic  history — especially  since 
the  industrial  revolution — and  of  the  history  of  economic 
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theory.  I  should  insist  on  the  history,  in  order  to  guard 
against  too  implicit  faith  in  our  own  theory. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  may  well  be  devoted  especially 
to  problems  of  trade  unions,  trusts,  money,  tariff,  and  the  like, 
and  schemes  of  economic  reform,  like  cooperation,  the  single 
tax,  and  socialism.  I  would  not  fundamentally  change  the 
elementary  economics  course,  but  I  would  enrich  and  vivify  it 
by  giving  the  student  a  mass  of  concrete  illustrative  material, 
contemporary  and  historical,  such  as  will  make  theory  real  to 
him.  The  work  thus  becomes  dynamic,  and  always  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  process  of  social  adjustment  in  which  we  desire 
the  student  to  take  intelligent  part.  One  thus  trained  ought 
not  to  become  either  an  unintelligent  reactionary,  a  visionary 
reformer,  or  a  fire-eating  revolutionary. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  separately  the  matter  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  elementary  course.  I  shall,  therefore,  turn  directly 
to  the  question  of  how  it  should  be  presented.  Most  teachers 
use  one  of  four  methods:  (i)  Textbook;  (2)  lecture;  (3) 
syllabus;  (4)  library  work.  Each  method  has  its  own  disad¬ 
vantages.  Textbooks  in  general  have  a  singular  lack  of  em¬ 
phasis.  Most  students  do  not  distinguish  the  essential  from 
the  unessential,  the  terminology  being  new  and  the  whole 
treatment  more  or  less  abstract.  Of  the  ordinary  evils  of 
slavery  to  a  text  I  need  not  speak.  In  a  lecture  course  most 
undergraduates  do  no  work.  If  a  syllabus  is  used,  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  text  are  encountered,  but  with  two  or  three 
books  instead  of  one.  Without  unlimited  library  funds, 
library  reading  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion  is  impossible.  A 
hundred  students  are  always  wanting  to  get  hold  of  half  a 
dozen  books.  Most  teachers,  therefore,  come  back  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  textbook  and  lecture,  with  more  or  less  effort  at 
supplementary  library  work, — not  a  bad  solution,  tho  by  no 
means  an  ideal  one. 

The  root  difficulty  is  to  get  into  the  hands  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  concrete  material  that  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  in¬ 
telligent  and  informed  discussion.  Our  students  do  not  know 
the  facts  of  economic  life.  Of  late  some  books  are  beginning 
to  appear  that  try  to  meet  this  need.  A  critic  has  said,  with 
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a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  if  one  knows  no  economics  these 
books  are  useless,  because  they  do  not  contain  enough;  and  if 
he  does  know  some  economics  they  are  useless,  because  he 
already  knows  all  they  contain.  None  the  less  I  believe  that 
the  solution  of  our  present  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  putting 
into  the  hands  of  students  a  large  book,  perhaps  running  to 
two  or  three  volumes,  consisting  of  well-selected  studies  of 
difYerent  phases  of  contemporary  economic  activity,  selections 
from  economic  history,  and  the  history  of  economics,  and 
studies  of  pending  problems  in  economic  and  social  readjust¬ 
ment.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  such  a  book  up  to  date  I 
fully  recognize.  Such  a  work  could  be  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  compiled  from  standard  literature,  but  to  meet  the  need  it 
would  also  have  to  include  considerable  amounts  of  new 
descriptive  matter.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  value  I 
would  have  a  section  showing  the  conditions  of  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  Argentina,  India,  and  Russia;  the 
way  in  which  the  grain  gets  to  market,  where  it  is  sold,  and 
what  influences  determine  its  price;  together  with  a  sketch  of 
the  course  of  wheat  prices  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
question  of  value  would  thus  immediately  be  tied  up  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind  not  only  with  some  vague  formula  of  marginal 
utility,  but  with  actual  conditions  of  distribution  of  population, 
fertility  of  land,  the  consuming  habits  of  the  people,  the  use  of 
machinery  and  scientific  methods  in  agriculture,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  transportation,  speculation, — the  real  influences  that  our 
formulas  fail  to  suggest.  By  the  use  of  a  good  textbook  the 
student  can  at  the  same  time  learn  as  much  of  the  technical 
jargon  as  is  thought  desirable, — but  with  this  difYerence,  that 
it  will  now  have  some  meaning  for  him.  After  wheat  I  should 
treat  some  monopolistic  commodity,  such  as  kerosene  or  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  bringing  out  similarities  and  differences  as  com¬ 
pared  with  wheat.  The  purpose  of  this  reading  or  “  source  ” 
book  would  be,  not  to  furnish  an  inductive  basis  for  elementary 
economics,  for  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  teaching  it  inductively, 
but  to  give  concrete  illustrative  material  in  which  the  student 
may  examine  actively  at  work  every  important  principle  laid 
down  in  text  or  lecture.  He  can  thus  be  stimulated  to  study 
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his  own  experience  and  employ  his  own  observation  and  re¬ 
search  in  determining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  hypotheses 
out  of  which  economic  theory  is  built  up.  According  to  this 
plan  the  teacher  may  lecture  occasionally,  but  the  student  will 
do  the  work,  because  he  will  have  something  to  work  on.  He 
will  not  be  required  to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  grinding 
out  scientific  explanations  in  vacuo,  which  is  about  what  we 
ask  of  him  in  his  ignorance  now.  Description  without  ex¬ 
planation  is  empty;  explanation  without  description,  futile; 
description  and  explanation  combined  train  the  scientific 
thinker. 

Given  then  a  sourcebook  such  as  has  been  suggested  and 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  text,  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  course  becomes  fairly  simple.  It  is  summed  up 
in  two  words — interest  and  drill.  With  proper  equipment 
there  is  little  excuse  for  failure  to  interest  college  students  in 
economics,  but  interest  is  not  enough;  it  needs  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  healthy  compulsion.  Considerable  tho  their  in¬ 
terest  be,  most  elementary  students,  like  other  people,  have 
no  inclination  to  overwork.  They  need  close  supervision.  To 
make  this  possible  in  large  classes  without  entailing  prohibitive 
work  on  the  teacher,  assignments  of  required  material  must  be 
standardized,  so  that  students  can  be  handled  in  groups.  The 
better  ones  can  easily  be  grouped  by  themselves  for  special 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  the  ordinary  ones.  The 
better  students  are  neglected  by  most  teachers  at  present,  their 
efforts  being  centered  on  the  group  of  mediocrities  who  set 
the  pace.  The  suggested  reading  book  might  well  contain  all 
the  material  the  ordinary  student  could  be  expected  to  use. 
Then,  instead  of  wasting  the  time  of  the  whole  class  with  as¬ 
signments  of  books  they  will  never  read,  the  teacher  could 
confine  such  recommendations  to  the  special  groups  that  will 
actually  use  them.  Lacking  such  a  sourcebook  the  standard¬ 
izing  of  assignments  and  grouping  of  students  are  none  the 
less  desirable. 

Into  the  technique  of  the  introductory  course  I  shall  go  no 
further.  The  constant  effort  must  be  to  make  the  student 
think  clearly,  thoroly,  and  broadly,  and  to  express  his  tlvought 
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simply,  clearly,  and  directly.  To  this  end  I  rely  chiefly  on 
constant  classroom  discussion  of  assigned  reading.  In  many 
ways  it  is  less  valuable,  however,  than  the  written  report,  the 
topical  investigation,  the  collection  of  material  from  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  public  documents,  the  specific  ques¬ 
tion  for  written  answer  and  the  written  examination.  All 
these  methods  unfortunately  devolve  a  great  amount  of  work 
on  the  teacher,  and  unless  he  can  group  students  such  methods 
become  almost  impossible  as  classes  grow  in  size. 

Advanced  courses  present  a  less  difficult  problem  than  the 
introductory  one.  The  smaller  number  of  students  and  their 
more  select  character,  as  well  as  the  more  specialized  character 
of  advanced  work,  which  usually  deals  with  some  one  part 
of  the  field,  such  as  the  labor  problem,  socialism,  or  money, 
make  it  possible  to  adopt  university  methods.  The  students 
can  be  thrown  largely  on  their  own  resources  and  held  re¬ 
sponsible  only  for  results.  They  can  be  trained  to  make  care¬ 
ful  and  somewhat  extended  studies  of  special  topics,  and  class 
work  can  be  based  to  an  extent  on  such  studies,  tho  it  is 
fatal  to  take  much  time  in  having  students  present,  often  very 
badly,  the  results  of  immature  thinking.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  advanced  courses,  like  the  elementary  one,  would 
profit  by  being  “  fattened.”  If  it  is  thought  impracticable 
for  a  student  to  give  a  third  of  his  time  to  such  a  study,  let 
him  give  at  least  a  quarter.  Let  us  have  done  with  the 
leisurely  two-hour  undergraduate  course,  where  the  student 
leaves  the  classroom,  say  on  Wednesday  morning,  with  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  economics  need  trouble  him  no 
more  till  the  next  week.  Let  us  cut  down  the  number  of 
courses  and  make  serious  business  of  those  we  do  give.  Too 
many  college  teachers  are  trying  to  do  for  their  students  what 
only  the  university  can  do. 

In  introductory  and  advanced  work  alike,  one  puzzling 
question  is  always  presenting  itself.  What  is  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  college  teacher  of  economics  toward  the  great 
economic  and  political  issues  that  divide  classes  and  parties? 
He  must  discuss  them,  for  they  are  the  very  questions  that 
give  interest  to  his  subject,  and  on  which  its  conclusions  may 
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be  expected  to  throw  light.  Moreover,  he  must  have  opinions 
about  them.  A  man  who  has  no  positive  ideas  about  trusts 
and  trade  unions,  a  central  bank,  municipal  ownership,  con¬ 
servation,  and  socialism,  and  who  would  therefore  confine  his 
teaching  to  a  mere  “  scientific  ”  statement  of  facts  about  them, 
— such  a  man  has  not  red  blood  enough  to  teach  economics  to 
undergraduates.  The  economics  teacher  ought  to  have  useful 
opinions  if  any  one  has.  What  shall  he  do  with  them? 

Probably  few  men  of  scientific  temper  and  honest  disposi¬ 
tion  consider  themselves  justified  in  using  their  position  as  un¬ 
dergraduate  teachers  to  play  the  propagandist  for  mere  opin¬ 
ions,  however  firmly  they  may  hold  them.  The  classroom 
is  no  place  for  propaganda.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at 
the  present  juncture  one  believes  in  a  central  bank, — may  he 
urge  that  view  in  his  classroom?  Certainly  not,  however 
popular  it  may  happen  to  be  with  his  trustees.  As  a  scientist 
he  ought  to  point  out  the  scientific  reasons  for  his  opinion,  and 
as  a  man  of  affairs  he  ought,  if  he  desires,  to  take  part  in 
practical  movements  looking  toward  the  realization  of  the 
end  he  believes  wise — and  this  equally,  whether  the  end  de¬ 
sired  is  a  central  bank  or  a  cooperative  commonwealth.  Such 
freedom  is  fundamental  to  having  honest  men  in  college  and 
university.  But  as  a  teacher  of  immature  students,  the  econ¬ 
omist  finds  himself  under  obligation  not  to  impose  his  views  on 
minds  more  or  less  incapable  of  resistance.  He  will  not  wish 
to  convert  his  students  to  an  opinion  that  will  be  held  more  or 
less  as  a  prejudice. 

Two  courses,  then,  are  open  to  him.  Either  he  may  keep 
his  opinions  to  himself,  trying  to  present  fairly  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  and  leaving  the  students  to  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusions;  or,  he  may  frankly  state  his  own  judgment,  giving 
the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  his  conclusion  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  other  side.  The  first  course  in  my  judgment  is 
unfortunate  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  create  a  race  of  civic  jellyfishes.  The  spectacle  of  an  econ¬ 
omist  out  of  whom  one  can  not  get  a  positive  conclusion  on 
any  live  subject  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  an  inspiring  example 
for  students  whom  we  desire  to  have  form  the  habit  of  reach- 
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ing  sane  decisions.  Secondly,  any  man,  no  matter  how  fair- 
minded,  will  find  it  hard  not  to  present  more  convincingly  the 
arguments  he  believes  than  those  he  doubts.  Hence,  in  taking 
up  any  disputed  topic,  I  tell  a  class  in  advance  what  is  my 
own  conclusion,  thus  giving  them,  so  far  as  possible,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  discount  the  element  due  to  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion.  Students  and  teacher  thus  stand  on  a  footing  of 
mutual  understanding  that  seems  to  me  conducive  to  mutual 
respect  and  intelligent  discussion.  The  teacher  can  not  help 
imposing  his  ideas  on  his  students  to  some  extent,  but  he  can, 
at  any  rate,  avoid  foisting  off  on  them  opinions  that  they 
absorb  from  him  unconsciously,  because  they  do  not  know  that 
he  holds  them.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  particular  method 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  is  less  important  than  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  approached.  To  realize  that  college  boys  and  girls 
are  generally  young  and  easily  imprest,  and  that  propaganda  of 
disputed  social  policies  on  which  scientific  opinion  is  not  united, 
is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  teaching  of  science — to 
have  this  consciousness  is  the  great  requirement  for  dealing 
wisely  and  fairly  in  this  matter  with  undergraduates. 

A  little  the  same  thing  may  be  said  concerning  the  general 
problem  of  method.  To  see  the  fundamental  importance  of 
economic  relations,  to  think  clearly  and  systematically,  to  put 
things  simply  and  directly,  to  be  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  a 
better  social  order, — these  are  the  characteristics  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  real  teacher  to  touch  his  students  with  the  live  coal 
off  the  altar.  None  the  less  a  method  capable  of  general  use 
needs  to  be  developt  as  a  pedagogical  tool,  serving  the  inter¬ 
ests  at  once  of  sound  scholarship,  free  science,  efficient  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  sane  social  progress. 

Henry  Raymond  Mussey 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 
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PHYSICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL" 

The  conflict  of  ideas  over  the  subject-matter  and  methods 
of  physics  in  the  high  school  which  began  many  years  ago  with 
the  substitution  of  original  discovery  and  extreme  quantitative 
work  for  the  underlying  thought  of  the  old-time  texts  is  be¬ 
ing  gradually  settled,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  is 
practically  here.  The  question  is  again  one  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter  and  method  in  view  of  the  prevailing  conclusion  as  to  the 
ends  to  be  reached  thru  the  study. 

The  field,  however,  is  not  as  new  as  it  once  was.  The  later 
years  of  experience  have  brought  many  convictions  as  to  the 
suitability  and  unsuitability  of  subject-matter,  and  while  our 
ideas  of  what  should  not  be  taught  are  perhaps  more  definite 
than  those  of  what  should  be  taught,  yet  the  wealth  of  proper 
material  to  draw  upon  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  we 
need  only  to  use  care  in  its  selection. 

The  requirement  above  all  others  just  now  is  courage  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  reject  what  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  to  be  unfitted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  high 
school  students. 

And  it  takes  courage  to  cut  out  unsparingly  from  texts 
which  have  been  recognized  as  standard  for  years;  it  takes 
ability,  too,  to  cull  out  and  adapt  material  from  books  written 
avowedly  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  prevailing  new  ideas.  This 
work  can  not  be  done  in  a  “  hit  or  miss  ”  way ;  there  needs  to 
be  an  understanding  of  certain  fundamentals  necessary  to 
secure  an  organized,  unified  course  of  instruction  which  will 
give  physics  a  place  in  the  curriculum  equal  to  or  alx)ve  that 
of  any  other  study  in  the  course. 

‘  Paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Science  Conference,  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  November  4,  1909. 
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First  and  most  important  of  all,  there  must  be  a  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  great  purpose  of  the  study  as  a  whole.  No 
other  of  the  standard  subjects  is  as  fortunate  as  physics  in 
having  as  a  result  of  years  of  contention  an  end  which  can 
be  clearly  defined  in  understandable  English,  and  which  can 
be  used  as  a  test  in  the  selection  of  material  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  methods. 

There  have  been  two  distinctly  opposed  schools  of  thought, 
each  with  its  clearly  defined  creed,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new  college  entrance  requirements  not  only  gives  a  much 
greater  freedom  of  action,  but  marks  the  ascendency  of  one  of 
these  creeds  over  the  other  and  the  probable  determination  of 
a  line  of  teaching  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  lead  to  very  de¬ 
sirable  results. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  just  now  not  only  that  the 
adopted  purpose  be  thoroly  understood,  but  that  the  sharp  con¬ 
trast  of  the  old  and  the  new  be  made  prominent;  for  they 
are  essentially  different,  and  any  effort  to  combine  them  will 
likely  result  in  failure.  A  mere  statement  of  these  purposes 
will  show  how  widely  they  differ.  The  old  school  holds  es¬ 
sentially  as  follows :  “  Physics  is  a  great  quantitative  natural 
science.  It  is  the  only  such  science  in  the  high  school  course; 
therefore,  it  should  be  treated  from  the  quantitative  standpoint 
in  order  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  quan¬ 
titative  knowledge,  and  to  train  them  in  habits  of  accuracy 
and  of  quantitative  thinking.” 

The  new  conception  under  which  we  may  now  feel  free  to 
act  is  that  “  Physics  is  the  science  of  a  great  group  of  natural 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  work  in  the  high  school  to  bring  the  student  into  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  these  phenomena,  and  to 
give  him  power  to  recognize  and  deal  with  them  under 
new  or  unusual  conditions  in  an  intelligent  manner.” 
This  does  not  imply  that  physics  is  not  a  quantitative 
science,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  determination  of  ex¬ 
act  or  even  approximately  exact  relations  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  high  school,  but  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  work  based  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  phenomenons. 
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To  illustrate  the  distinction,  suppose  Hooke’s  law  is  being 
studied :  A  reference  to  the  pupil’s  own  experience  with  a  com¬ 
mon  spring  balance  in  weighing  articles,  with  perhaps  a  simple 
experimental  demonstration  in  class  to  refresh  his  memory- 
will  give  the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  other  desirable  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  The  work  will  be  mainly  quantitative,  but 
not  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  The  units  will  be 
those  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  everyday  use,  or  such  as  can  be 
easily  made  clear  to  him,  and  the  relations  will  be  exprest  in 
round  numbers. 

Those  believing  in  the  accurately  quantitative  treatment, 
however,  would  not  admit  that  this  method  gives  the  proper 
training.  A  delicate  balance  must  be  brought  into  use,  a  small 
article  must  be  weighed  many  times,  the  results  entered  in  a 
notebook,  the  proper  averages  made,  and  finally  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  the  law  is  true.  This  is  only  an  illustration  of 
what  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  in  our  classes  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  in  view  of  the 
discouraging  results,  the  demand  that  physics  be  made  a  spe¬ 
cialized  study  for  the  few  has  not  been  more  insistent. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  explaining  the  opposing  at¬ 
titude  because  I  have  found  so  many  times  an  inability  to  grasp 
the  underlying  difference  by  teachers.  Even  authors  have  de¬ 
clared  that  the  ideas  are  harmonious  and  practically  identical. 

Not  only  is  the  knowledge  of  the  general  purpose  so  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  office  of  the  various  lines  of  work  usually  em¬ 
phasized  in  teaching  the  subject  should  be  carefully  defined, 
and  the  part  which  each  has  in  the  general  scheme  determined. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  proper  subject-matter  be  selected. 
The  most  important  of  these  are,  the  laboratory  work,  the 
mathematical  applications,  the  theories,  and  the  use  of  formal 
statements  and  principles. 

Perhaps  next  to  a  proper  textbook  treatment,  the  laboratory 
work  would  generally  be  considered  the  most  important. 
Every  laboratory  experiment  should  be  such  as  to  give  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  principle  which  it  is  designed  to 
illustrate.  Accurate  work  with  delicate  apparatus  is  likely 
to  confuse  rather  than  to  make  clear. 
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Laboratory  work  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  class 
recitation,  and  the  pupil  should  know  what  the  experiment  is 
for.  It  may  even  be  a  repetition  by  the  pupil  of  the  class 
demonstration,  tho  something  different  might  be  preferable; 
at  any  rate,  it  should  be  closely  connected  both  in  time  and 
nature  to  the  topic  being  studied.  I  find  it  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  the  class  recitation  and  the  laboratory  work  far  apart, 
or  so  loosely  related,  that  the  latter  is  lookt  upon  as  task 
work  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  most 
mechanical  way.  I  confess  that  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  a  laboratory  manual  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  I  am 
sometimes  almost  ready  to  believe  that,  if  all  of  the  manuals 
could  be  gathered  up  and  used  for  heating  purposes,  our  classes 
in  physics  would  be  better  off.  A  text  well  supplied  with  sug¬ 
gestive  experiments,  supplemented  with  others  given  by  the 
teacher  or  drawn  from  the  pupil’s  own  experience,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  amply  sufficient  and  much  more  effective. 
We  are  certainly  now  wasting  a  great  amount  of  time  in  at¬ 
tempting  work  which  can  not  be  justified  either  theoretically 
or  by  the  results  obtained.  » 

On  the  other  hand,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a 
large  mass  of  illustrative  material — facts,  problems,  questions 
drawn  from  the  pupil’s  own  experience,  or  of  a  nature  which 
will  interest  him. 

The  same  principles  should  apply  in  the  selection  of  the 
mathematical  work.  A  large  number  of  simple  problems 
using  the  quantitative  relations  in  round  numbers,  or  at  least 
without  extended  fractions,  should  be  provided.  Such  ex¬ 
ercises  are  an  exceedingly  valuable  instrument  not  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  or  minimized.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
place  of  the  algebraic  formula  and  the  geometrical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  My  experience  and  observation  convince  me  that  the 
formula  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  tool,  and  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  or  the  result  will  be  bad. 
A  formula  is  a  mathematical  instrument  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  necessary  thinking,  and  as  its  use  becomes  habitual 
the  amount  of  understanding  involved  is  about  the  same  as 
that  in  any  other  rule  of  thumb  process.  There  are  but  very 
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few  lines  of  work  in  high  school  physics  which  are  carried  far 
enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  this  tool.  It  is  true  that  cor¬ 
rect  answers  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  work  by  the 
use  of  the  formula;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  also 
likely  to  be  a  minimum  of  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  phenomenons  involved.  The  answer  too  often  means 
nothing. 

Physics  may  be  made  to  give  a  most  valuable  training  in 
both  algebra  and  geometry  by  supplying  opportunities  for 
concrete  applications,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  more  use 
made  of  these  opportunities;  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  work  is  mathematics,  not  physics,  and  that  time  given 
to  it  is  practically  time  taken  from  the  physics.  I  would 
make  the  suggestion  that  algebra  and  geometry  classes  in  the 
fourth  year  might  well  draw  a  part  of  their  material  from 
the  physics  which  they  are  taking  at  the  same  time.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  the  great  value  indicated  might  in  many  classes 
justify  taking  some  of  the  time  from  the  regular  work  in 
emphasizing  the  value  of  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in 
securing  concrete  results  even  to  the  extent  of  some  use  of 
formulas. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  of  formulas  applies  to  the  use 
of  technical  terms.  The  technical  term  is  usually  a  short 
cut  to  expression,  sometimes  of  a  long  statement,  and,  when 
the  great  object  is  to  give  mastery  of  the  idea  involved,  the 
idea  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Probably  in  no  other  di¬ 
rection  are  science  teachers  greater  sinners  than  in  the  too 
early  and  too  free  use  of  technical  terms.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  pitiful  to  see  the  facility  with  which 
pupils  will  use  such  words  and  expressions  with  no  more 
understanding  of  the  meaning  than  if  they  were  Hebrew.  A 
good  test  for  any  teacher  to  apply  to  his  class  is  to  ask  for 
the  statement  of  the  meaning  in  clear,  everyday  English,  such 
as  the  pupil  would  use  in  telling  the  thought  to  a  person  who 
does  not  understand  the  technical  language. 

There  would  perhaps  be  a  disagreement  as  to  the  place  of 
theories  such  as  those  of  the  constitution  of  matter  and  those 
of  light,  heat,  gases,  electricity,  etc.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  many  of  these  are  an  aid  to  understanding  principles  and 
operations  in  phenomena,  and  that  they  may  safely  be  used, 
provided  that  there  is  a  constant  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  theories  to  be,  perhaps,  either  proved  or  dis¬ 
proved  in  the  future. 

Formal  statements  of  definitions,  laws,  and  principles  form 
definite  bases  upon  which  to  work,  and  they  may  well  be 
thoroly  memorized  and  constantly  applied  as  they  are  needed. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  I  have  had  the  average  pupil  in 
mind.  In  physics  the  same  class  often  has  great  extremes 
of  individual  ability,  and  we  find  pupils  easily  able  to  do 
even  college  work  in  various  topics.  Some  special  effort 
should  be  made  for  pupils  much  above  the  average.  For¬ 
tunately  the  laboratory  gives  opportunity  for  this,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
adaptation  of  work.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  variety 
of  experiments  to  meet  individual  needs. 


State  High  School  Inspector 
Madison,  Wis. 


H.  L.  Terry 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  RELIGION  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  republic  which  our  forefathers  founded  started  off 
with  the  people  in  control  of  three  essential  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  the  colonial  traditions  were  such  that  the 
highest  branch  of  government,  the  educational,  remained  se¬ 
curely  in  the  hands  of  the  churches.  This  was  certainly  a  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  for  loss  of  political  power.  Since  min¬ 
isters  were  believed  to  be,  and  actually  were,  the  servants  of 
the  churches,  instead  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  since  educa¬ 
tion  was  provided  chiefly  for  them  as  a  professional  class,  it 
was  possible  for  the  colonial  idea  in  education  to  prevail  under 
the  republic,  and  to  perpetuate  itself  for  many  years,  not, 
however,  without  successful  resistance  in  Virginia  and  in 
Michigan.  As  the  people  grew  more  and  more  conscious  that 
the  fourth  branch  of  government  was  the  highest,  the  struggle 
to  obtain  and  keep  control  of  it  became  intense.  The  churches 
sought  to  keep,  the  people  to  obtain,  control.  The  state 
gradually  won  out  everywhere  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  the  churches  intrenched  themselves  in  the  colleges, 
which  they  multiplied,  urging  their  existence  then,  and  the 
necessity  of  them  for  the  training  of  the  ministry,  as  an  in¬ 
vincible  argument  against  the  steady  aggressions  of  the  people 
at  large  in  the  field  of  higher  learning;  and  it  was  even  main¬ 
tained  that  federal  land-grants  should  be  divided  among  the 
colleges;  or,  as  a  last  resort,  that  they  be  given  to  some  one 
of  said  colleges,  which  not  infrequently  happened.  These 
struggles  engendered  no  little  bitterness.  The  calumny  which 
Ezra  Cornell  bore  in  New  York  in  his  long  defense  of  the 
land  granted  to  the  commonwealth  against  the  small  colleges  of 
every  type,  and  his  heroic  sacrifices  to  keep  the  land  as  an  un¬ 
divided  endowment  for  a  people’s  university,  places  him  in 
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our  educational  history  by  the  side  of  the  sage  of  Mon- 
ticello. 

In  this  long  struggle  of  a  part  of  the  people  against  the 
greater  part,  neither  the  reverses  nor  the  victories  have  been 
all  on  one  side.  Wherever  a  victory  has  been  decisive  a  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty  has  immediately  followed,  with  attendant 
progress  for  all  the  people  of  a  given  commonwealth.  It  has 
not  been,  moreover,  a  war  of  destruction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large  against  the  private  endowment  college,  or 
against  the  denominational  college.  The  right  of  these  to 
exist  has  not  been  seriously  questioned.  It  has  been  a  struggle 
to  establish  an  equally  valid  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  as 
such  to  engage  in  higher  learning, — not  to  monopolize  it, — on 
equal  terms  with  every  other  organization  in  the  field.  It 
was  a  modest  claim,  for  it  practically  never  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  any  right  or  desire  of  the  state  to  include  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  instruction  in  that  literature  and  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  churches  regard  as  a  field  exclusively  reserved 
to  them  under  our  form  of  government.  And  it  is  still  re¬ 
garded  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  this  dividing  line 
should  be  sacredly  respected  by  the  state  universities,^  altho  the 
churches  have  never  yielded  any  single  field  as  outside  the 
legitimate  range  of  their  educational  enterprises.  They  sur¬ 
round  their  colleges  with  professional  schools  of  every  sort. 
They  include  the  whole  field  of  general  culture. 

The  right  of  individuals,  and  of  independent  religious  or 
other  organizations  to  engage  in  higher  learning  makes  it  for¬ 
ever  impossible  that  educational  processes  should  be  misused 
by  the  state.  The  churches,  therefore,  really  have  the  best  of 
the  compromise  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  get  funds 
enough  to  complete  the  inner  development  of  their  institutions. 
There  is  no  barrier  set  to  what  they  may  teach  or  investigate. 
And  they  have  every  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  their 
investigations.  This  is  well,  but  why  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  of  the  scholars  whom  the  state  employs,  or 
might  employ?  The  churches  are  quite  sure  that  the  men  they 

^  The  American  university  (Perry),  Monographs  on  Education  in  the 
United  States. 
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employ  to  give  instruction  in  political  science  will  be  perfectly 
fair  to  the  state,  likewise  that  those  they  employ  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  history  will  be  perfectly  just.  Why,  therefore, 
should  the  churches  suppose  that  scholars  whom  the  state 
might  employ  to  give  instruction  in  the  biblical  writings,  and 
in  religion  in  general,  would  be  unfair  to  the  church  and  to 
religion?  Are  not  all  scholars  under  the  same  high  law, 
which  binds  them  to  seek  the  truth  and  declare  it?  Is  a 
scholar  who  is  teaching  in  a  state  university  controlled  by  all 
the  people  of  the  state  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  more  likely 
to  be  partial  or  dishonest  in  his  findings  than  a  scholar  who  is 
teaching  in  a  given  school  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  given 
church  ? 

But  it  is  still  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  state  can  not 
and  ought  not  to  extend  its  influence  in  higher  learning  to  the 
subjects  just  mentioned.  Men  at  the  head  of  denominational 
schools  often  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  helplessness  of 
the  state  in  matters  of  religious  instruction,  and  boldly  de¬ 
clare,  when  they  are  extremists,  that  the  state  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  godless.  Others  use  the  weakness  of  this  system, 
as  they  see  it,  as  a  basis  of  appeal  to  the  deep  and  general 
religious  conviction  for  greater  support  for  the  colleges  which 
alone  can  teach  religious  subjects.  The  following  clipping 
from  a  religious  weekly  of  high  standing  and  advanced  views, 
illustrates  the  point  mentioned :  “  Since  the  public  school  does 
not  teach  the  Bible  and  the  state  university  can  not,  we  must 
support  our  own  colleges.  No  greater  duty  rests  upon  us  at 
this  hour.  Not  even  the  duty  of  evangelism,  for  that  depends 
upon  our  colleges  of  the  Bible.””  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell: 
the  denominational  college  lays  claim  to  the  title  and  role  of 
defender  and  interpreter  of  the  biblical  writings,  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  exclusive  privilege  and  responsibility.  The  work 
of  evangelization  depends  upon  the  evangelist  or  preacher, 
these  depend  upon  the  college  of  a  particular  church  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Bible.  It  is  implied  that  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  get  suitable  instruction  elsewhere.  The  highest  duty, 

2  Appeal  by  A.  M.  Haggard,  Dean  of  the  Drake  University  Bible 
College.  Christian  Century,  January,  1904. 
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therefore,  of  the  faithful  adherent  is  to  support  the  college 
of  his  church  and  send  his  sons  and  daughters  there,  too,  if 
he  has  any,  for  schools  which  can  not  teach  the  Bible  are  not 
to  be  trusted  in  educational  matters.  This  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Iowa  State  University  has  a  clergyman  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  another  as  head  of  its  department  of  Greek  language 
and  literature.  Besides,  the  laws  of  Iowa  are  very  liberal, 
and  have  been  liberally  interpreted  by  the  courts.®  It  was 
stated  before  the  Religious  Education  Association,*  in  1903, 
that  Iowa  leaves  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
common  schools  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
permits  no  dictation  by  either  parent  or  trustee.®  A  statute 
expressly  provides  that  “  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
any  school  or  institution  in  this  state.”  The  state  university 
is  the  recognized  head  of  the  common  school  system.  Its 
professors  have  the  same  option  as  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  There  is  no  law  in  Iowa  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  of  English  literature,  and  of  philology.  The  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  literature,  the  history,  the  ethics,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jewish  people  can  be  taught  as  well  and  as  freely  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  as  in  any  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  operating  under  the  direction  of  Christian  or¬ 
ganizations.  If  the  professors  at  Iowa  City  have  not  seen  fit 
to  include  courses  in  direct  biblical  lines,  the  causes  are  to  be 
sought,  not  in  any  restriction  the  law  may  place  upon  them, 
but  elsewhere.  The  professors  of  a  state  university  enjoy  the 
same  religious  freedom  and  the  same  right  of  investigation  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion,  its  origin,  and 
its  truth,  as  do  the  professors  in  every  other  institution.  It 
may  be  that  funds  have  not  been  available  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  that  it  has  seemed  wise  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  de¬ 
nominational  colleges,  or  that  religious  prejudice  has  been 
great  enough  to  make  biblical  instruction  for  college  credit 
impracticable  at  Iowa  City;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  right 
in  any  sense.  They  have  the  right  to  discuss  “  and  give  in- 

3  Moore  v.  Monroe,  64  Iowa  367,  20  N.  W.  475. 

■‘Address  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Thurber.  See  Proceedings^  p.  131. 

*  Constitutional  limitations  (Cooley),  ed.  7  (1903),  p.  672. 
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struction  in  biblical  subjects  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  in 
Hebrew,  in  Greek,  and  in  English  versions.  It  can  not  be  pre¬ 
sumed  ®  for  an  instant  that  they  would  be  any  more  likely  to 
give  sectarian  instruction  than  would  the  professors  at  Grinnel 
or  at  Drake  University.  Religious  liberty  is  not  a  blessing  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  churches  only  and  the  colleges  they  have 
founded.  Moreover,  the  teacher  is  as  free  to  teach  as  the 
preacher  to  preach,  or  the  worshiper  to  worship;  nor  does  a 
teacher  in  a  denominational  school  have  any  freedom  known 
among  scholars  which  is  not  also  extended  by  law  to  the 
teacher  in  a  state  university. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  varying  widely  from  state  to 
state,  which  carried  with  it  a  fixt  restriction  on  the  internal 
growth  of  state  universities,  which  have  a  practical  handicap 
impKDsed  on  them  out  of  regard  for  a  popular  belief  about  the 
limitations  of  the  state’s  responsibility  in  higher  learning;  and 
which  finally  was  made  use  of  to  injure  the  moral  standing  of 
the  state  universities,  has  not  been  borne  without  a  protest. 
Not  every  university  under  state  control  has  even  conceded 
theoretical  disability  or  respected  the  artificial  limitations 
marked  out  for  its  activities.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  the 
right  to  teach  religious  subjects  has  been  asserted  by  state  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  it  is  being  continually  exercised.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  the  utterances  of  eminent  educational  author¬ 
ities  who  defend  the  right  of  the  state  universities  to  interpret 
the  biblical  writings  and  to  make  researches  in  the  field  of 
religion.  Dr.  Gilman’s  Oakland  address  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  statement :  “  The  university  is  no  place  for  sec¬ 
tarian  controversy  or  denominational  zeal.’  It  is  a  school  of 
learning.  But  as  a  school  of  learning  it  must  teach  the  his¬ 
tory  of  opinion  and  belief ;  it  must  teach  the  rise  and  growth 
and  decay  of  institutions;  it  must  show  how  civilization  has 
overcome  pagan  practises  and  belief,  and  has  purified  the 
home,  the  state,  and  the  relations  of  nations,  modifying  laws, 
usages,  manners,  and  languages,  establishing  charities,  reform- 

*  State  V.  Scheve  (NebJ,  1902  ;  91  N.  W.  846. 

'  Compare  a  more  recent  statement  to  the  same  effect  by  the  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  :  Voice  of  the  scholar,  p.  215. 
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ing  prisons,  securing  honesty,  virtue,  and  justice.  All  this 
should  be  taught  by  scholars,  and  not  by  partizans.  .  . 

In  the  year  1889  Dr.  Pepper,  a  scholarly  physician  and 
scientist,  had  occasion  to  deliver  an  educational  address.®  Dr. 
Pepper  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  state 
university  to  include  the  Christian  religion  along  with  its 
literature  in  its  scheme  of  studies :  “  How  slow  has  been  the 
public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  universities  are  teachers, 
not  only  of  intellectual,  but  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and 
that  the  utterances  of  our  great  universities  count  with  enor¬ 
mous  weight  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  I  am  sure  that  no 
arguments  adduced  by  the  leading  men  of  our  churches  have 
gone  so  far  to  confirm  faith  in  the  inevitable  and  unalterable 
harmony  between  religious  truth  and  scientific  truth  as  the 
temperate  and  deliberate  utterances  of  some  of  our  great  sci¬ 
entists,  embodying  the  results  of  utterly  impartial  and  critical 
study  of  the  book  of  nature,  written  by  Nature’s  God.  And 
have  we  not  only  now  at  last  begun  to  consider  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  branch  of  study,  demanding  the  fullest  recogni¬ 
tion  and  provision  in  every  university  system?  Can  it  be 
otherwise  regarded,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  intensely  human 
interest  of  the  subject,  from  its  historical  and  critical  sides; 
the  rare  value  of  sacred  literature  from  a  rhetorical  and  phil¬ 
ological  standpoint;  the  supreme  importance  of  its  data  and 
evidences  as  the  basis  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  and  of  faith  in 
God?  Happily,  the  day  of  recognition  has  come,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  few  developments  of  university  work  have  been 
more  rapid  than  that  which  will  place  this  great  study  in  its 
proper  prominent  place  in  every  such  institution.” 

In  1837  a  clergyman  laid  the  foundations  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Half  a  century  later,  in  1887,  a  clergyman’s 
son,®  an  alumnus  of  old  Brown,  wrote  her  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  every  other  state 

®  The  university  in  modern  life,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Delivered  before  the  College  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  of 
Maryland  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  November,  1889. 

*  Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  (appointed  in  1834).  Acting  President  1869-71. 
Died  in  1899. 
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university.  It  deserves  to  find  a  place  as  such  on  the  walls  of 
the  regents’  and  faculty  room  of  every  state  university.  It 
precedes  by  two  years  Dr.  Pepper’s  utterance ;  it  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  Jefferson,  but  it  shows  clearly  just  how  far  we 
have  advanced  in  understanding  the  mission  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  since  Jefferson  wrote  his  constitutional  reasons  why  a 
state  institution  could  not  give  religious  instruction.  Dis¬ 
cussing  on  a  memorable  occasion  the  right  of  the  University  of 
^Michigan  to  teach  religions  subjects,  Professor  Frieze  said: 
“  The  University  of  Michigan  has  a  right,  it  is  its  duty,  to 
foster  in  its  students  the  habit  of  thoro  research  into  all  ques¬ 
tions  and  topics  of  philosophy,  the  doctrines,  the  history,  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  whether  Christian  or  pagan, 
whether  Mohammedan  or  Brahminical. 

“  And  to  say  that  the  university,  because  it  is  a  state  uni¬ 
versity,  can  not  do  this,  is  to  deprive  it  of  that  which  is  the 
very  life  of  a  university, — absolute  freedom  of  investigation  in 
every  field  of  human  thought  and  experience,  and  in  the  whole 
limitless  world  of  nature.  Even  a  school  of  theology,  if  it  be 
worthy  of  its  name,  must  have  all  this  liberty;  even  there  no 
ingenuous  youth  can  be  properly  and  wisely  shut  off  from  the 
inquiry  into  the  historic  grounds  of  belief,  into  the  philosophy 
of  theism,  into  received  interpretations  of  the  sacred  writings; 
a  theological  school  of  any  character  must  be,  in  part  at 
least,  a  philosophical  and  a  scientific  school,  and  therefore  not 
inaptly  forms  a  department  of  all  the  great  universities  of  the 
Old  World.  .  .  . 

“  The  professor  of  philosophy  and  the  professor  of  history 
must  deal  largely  with  Christianity  and  with  all  religions; 
either  this,  or  abandon  their  work  altogether.  Without  it 
their  chairs  are  nothing;  without  it  I  could  almost  say  a  uni¬ 
versity  is  nothing.  For  take  away  from  history  all  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  and  Christian  movements  of  the  world, 
and  hardly  anything  of  history  is  left;  and  shut  off  from 
philosophy  the  discussion  of  the  momentous  questions  and  vari¬ 
ous  theories  of  religion  that  have  filled  the  minds  of  ancient 
and  modern  thinkers,  and  no  professor  of  philosophy  will 
think  his  chair  worth  holding.  Freedom,  I  say,  freedom  of 
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thought,  research,  is  the  very  essence  of  all  university  life  and 
work,  and  the  condition  of  all  university  progress.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  intellectual  liberty,  whatever  be  the  subject  of 
instruction,  whether  science,  history,  criticism,  or  religion  and 
morals,  we  violate  no  interest  of  religion  and  the  church,  no 
rights  of  the  private  citizen.” 

These  convictions  were  exprest  by  men  whose  lives  are  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  states  as  far  apart  geographically  as 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  California.  The  states,  the 
men,  and  the  universities  are  representative.  They  agree. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  idea  of  a  “  secular  uni¬ 
versity  ”  on  the  one  hand  and  a  “  denominational  university  ” 
on  the  other  has  been  gradually  but  completely  and  finally  dis¬ 
credited.  A  university  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
“  Truth  is  as  broad  as  the  universe;  and  no  one  can  search  for 
it  between  any  artificial  boundaries.”  Denominational  col¬ 
leges,  when  they  become  universities  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
name, — which  some  only  assume,  lacking  the  spirit, — rise 
above  sectarian  control.  The  constitution  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  provides  that  “  every  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  unbiased  investigation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  de¬ 
nomination  of  Christian  shall  be  required  either  of  the  in¬ 
structor  or  students.”  In  conformity  with  this  regulation, 
denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  school. State  universities 
likewise,  when  they  become  conscious  of  their  mission,  easily 
transcend  theoretically  and  practically  the  artificial  limits 
which  an  illogical  and  narrow  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  of  the  clause  in  their 
organic  act,  excluding  all  sectarian  instruction,  places  upon 
them.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
exclude  from  them  investigation  in  the  field  of  religion,  and  of 

i^See  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  1898,  over  ten  years 
later,  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education,  118  Mich.  560  ;  77  N.  W.  250. 

Voice  of  the  scholar,  p.  215. 

^2  Announcement  of  the  Divinity  School,  1903-4,  p.  4. 
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contemporary  theology/®  than  it  would  be  to  give  sectarian 
instruction  in  their  classrooms.  The  “  secular  university  ”  be¬ 
longs  to  the  past  along  with  the  “  denominational  university.” 

The  high  office  of  the  ministry  is  in  no  way  sectarian.  The 
studies  which  prepare  one  to  serve  the  people  as  a  guide  in 
their  moral  and  religious  development  may  be  as  legitimately 
carried  on  in  a  state  university  as  in  any  other.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  courses  that  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  the  best  divinity  schools  are  now  to  be  had  in  state  uni¬ 
versities  where  the  departments  of  philosophy,  of  history,  of 
languages,  and  of  literature,  are  steadily  widening  to  include 
“  every  field  of  human  thought  and  experience.”  It  need  not 
be  added  that  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Wisconsin, 
of  Michigan,  and  of  California,  have  an  infinitely  better  right 
to  graduate  clergymen  with  full  professional  training  than 
very  many  denominational  colleges  that  do  confer  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
catalogs,  courses,  equipments,  and  the  men  in  charge,  to  see 
that  young  men  entering  the  ministry  might  have  a  training 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  training  too  many  of  them  actu¬ 
ally  get,  along  with  all  the  other  advantages  that  go  naturally 
with  residence  in  such  an  environment.  If  any  one  insists, 
however,  that  young  men  entering  the  ministry  are  apt  to  give 
themselves  up  to  a  particular  sectarian  theology,  and  that  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  the  ministry  and  its  degree  are,  there¬ 
fore,  beyond  the  scope  of  a  state  university,  he  only  adds  an¬ 
other  reason  why  young  ministers  should  be  trained  in  a  non¬ 
sectarian  atmosphere.  University  training  is  the  best  means 
of  counteracting,  in  strong  religious  natures,  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  become  sectarian,^  a  tendency  which  the  small, 
isolated  Bible  college,  under  the  control  of  some  particular 
church,  has  developed  to  the  hurt  of  many  splendid  minds,  and 
to  the  hindrance  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in 

Courses  in  contemporary  politics  are  given. 

See  the  catalogs  of  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  Cornell, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  cheat  one’s  self  into  believing  that  one’s  favorite 
opinion  is  the  truth  and  that  one’s  craving  is  the  right  ;  but  it  is  a  peril  to 
one’s  soul  to  yield  to  the  self-deceit. — Benjamin  Idk  Wheeler. 
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our  country.  The  sectarian  training  of  ministers  is  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  a  reaction  in  maturer  years,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  many  wrecks  of  faith  and  the  frequent  loss 
of  spiritual  power  among  American  pastors.  Early  sectarian 
training  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  many  strong  men  collaps¬ 
ing  spiritually  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  collapses  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  edu¬ 
cating  ministers  in  the  best  universities,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  supported  by  the  people  at  large  by  means  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  or  are  independent  of  state  support.  The  race  has  no 
religious  leaders  to  spare.  It  has  few  enough  to  keep  it  from 
sinking  into  “  brutish  materialism.”  The  state  is  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  higher  education  of  a  Beecher,  a  Brooks,  or  a 
Gunsaulus,  or  an  Ireland,  as  it  is  in  that  of  a  Longfellow,  a 
Pepper,  a  Blaine,  an  Edison,  a  Grant,  or  a  Dewey.  The  state 
can  not  exclude  any  profession  from  its  schools,  nor  should 
“  any  spark  of  talent  that  man  may  possess  be  outside  its  fos¬ 
tering  care.”  Its  favors  may  be  misused  by  men  in  every 
class,  but  it  can  not  withhold  them;  for  the  state  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  divine  perfection  as  its  educational  motive;  and 
it  can  not  presume  that  a  young  man  trained  by  it  for  the  min¬ 
istry  will  turn  out  a  sectarian  any  more  than  it  can  presume 
that  the  young  men  it  trains  to  be  lawyers  and  physicians  will 
prove  a  hindrance  to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  prey 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Quacks,  pettifoggers,  and 
sectarians  will  remain  possibilities  in  any  system  of  educa¬ 
tion;  but  that  does  not  change  the  obligation  of  the  state  to 
provide  with  the  most  complete  impartiality  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  law,  and  religion.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  held  that  the 
state,  in  fulfilling  its  own  mission  in  the  field  of  education,  is 
in  any  way  infringing  on  the  undisputed  liberty  of  religious 
organizations  in  the  same  field  of  endeavor.  Moreover,  the 
prohibiting  of  “  sectarian  instruction  ”  is  as  anomalous  today, 
with  the  views  which  prevail  among  modern  scholars,  as 
would  be  a  statute  forbidding  instruction  in  pettifoggery  and 
quackery  in  our  law  schools  and  medical  colleges. 

William  H.  Matlock 

Whittier  College 

Whither,  Cal. 
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REPORT  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

An  American,  for  the  first  time  studying  English  schools, 
finds  himself  among  conditions  totally  different  from  those 
with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  He  meets  new  aims  and 
new  problems,  as  well  as  new  conditions,  all  perplexing,  al¬ 
most  bewildering.  If  he  is  an  American  by  right  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  American  ancestry,  he  has  always  held  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  state  to  educate  its  citizens.  If  he  is  a  New 
Englander,  he  has  grown  up  in  the  unquestioning  belief  that 
the  education  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  free  public  high 
school  is  the  right  of  every  child;  that  the  college,  tho  a  pri¬ 
vate  institution,  should  be  so  endowed  and  administered  that 
the  ambitious  student,  no  matter  how  poor,  may  win  his  way ; 
that  only  a  small  class  of  the  population,  usually  foreigners 
not  yet  Americanized,  is  illiterate;  and  that  this  illiteracy  is  a 
thing  that  in  the  second  generation  becomes  impossible. 

To  one  bred  among  these  traditions  it  is  difficult  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  year  1870,  elementary  education  in 
England,  except  so  far  as  it  was  given  in  private  schools,  was 
supplied  mainly  by  the  various  religious  organizations  of  the 
country;  that  the  first  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education — a  paltry  £20,000 — was  made  in  1830;  and 
that  there  was  practically  no  state  control  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  until  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  university  and  the 
great  “  public  school  ”  of  England  have  been  her  glory  for 
centuries.  The  effective,  well-organized  elementary  school  is 
a  thing  of  today.  In  short,  America  has  had  as  her  ideal  a 
simple,  unified  sysfjftn  of  state  education,  homogeneous,  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
of  the  state.  Education  in  England  has  been  aristocratic,  the 
privilege  of  a  class. 
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While  in  England  today  the  state  is  taking  up  the  com¬ 
pulsory  education  of  the  people,  there  is  still  little  relation 
between  the  elementary  school,  which  is  for  the  masses,  and 
the  secondary  school.  They  are  frankly  differentiated.  In 
Scotland,  for  example,  three  kinds  of  higher  education  are 
given  according  to  the  future  career  of  the  pupil :  a  course 
of  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school  for  those  looking 
to  unskilled  occupations;  a  course  of  three  years  for  those  who 
can  seek  skilled  occupations;  a  course  of  four  years  for  those 
who  go  to  the  universities  and  professional  life.  A  similar 
provision  holds  in  London,  where,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
secondary  schools,  there  are  higher  elementary  schools  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  providing  a 
superior  elementary  education  for  specially  selected  pupils. 
These  schools  have  a  curriculum  varying  with  the  locality, — 
in  some  cases  with  a  commercial,  in  others  with  an  industrial 
bias.  This  is  the  higher  education  of  the  people.  True  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  as  we  understand  the  term,  instead  of  being 
a  commonplace  as  with  us,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  special  priv¬ 
ilege  of  birth  or  of  ability. 

Not  only  is  there  lack  of  correlation  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  but  secondary  schools  themselves  are  of 
many  types,  and  differ  widely.  In  London,  for  instance,  it 
was  not  until  1904  that  the  London  County  Council  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  secondary  education.  So  that  in  London  today 
we  find;  (i)  Private  secondary  schools;  (2)  secondary  schools 
established  on  foundations,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council;  (3)  secondary  schools  established  by  the 
London  County  Council,  seventeen  in  number  in  1908. 

While  these  schools  differ  thus  among  themselves,  they  differ 
still  more  widely  from  our  American  high  school.  Concrete 
examples  will  perhaps  serve  best  to  make  this  clear.  Take 
first  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls.  It  was  founded 
in  1874.  It  is  endowed  from  a  bequest  known  as  the  Hulme 
Trust.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  governors,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-five  members :  twelve  “  co-opted,”  men  and 
women  of  prominence  in  the  vicinity;  two  representatives  of 
the  Manchester  City  Council  and  the  Manchester  Education 
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Committee;  two  representatives  of  the  Salford  Council  and 
the  Salford  Education  Committee;  four  representatives  of  the 
Hulme  trustees;  four  representatives  of  the  universities, — 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Manchester;  and  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Tho  this  is  a  girls’  high  school,  it  conducts  its  own  junior 
department,  and  in  the  prospectus  you  see  that,  while  the 
school  is  intended  for  girls  from  five  to  nineteen,  boys  from 
five  to  nine  may  be  admitted  if  they  have  sisters  in  the  school. 
The  prospectus  states  that  no  girl  is  admitted  to  the  school 
without  passing  an  entrance  examination,  and  only  pupils  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  are  prepared  for  uni¬ 
versity  examinations.  Application  blanks  must'  be  filled  out 
for  admission,  references  given,  and  both  entrance  and  term 
fees  must  be  paid,  except  in  the  case  of  pupils  winning  scholar¬ 
ships.  There  are  also  “  extras,”  as  in  an  American  private 
school, — piano,  voice,  violin,  etc. 

The  Stockwell  Secondary  School  for  Girls  represents  the 
new  secondary  schools  established  by  the  London  County 
Council.  The  school  is  wholly  under  the  management  of 
the  London  County  Council.  Here,  too,  girls  are  admitted 
upon  formal  application  and  examination,  and  a  fee  of  two 
guineas  a  term  must  be  paid  by  each  pupil.  The  course  of 
study  leads  to  the  university.  Here  there  is  no  special  provi¬ 
sion  for  aid  to  students,  but  the  pupils  may  profit  by  the 
scholarships  arranged  by  the  London  County  Council,  “  a 
complete  scheme  by  which  a  boy  or  girl  may  proceed  from  the 
public  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  the  higher 
grades  of  education  at  a  university,  technical  college,  or  other 
institution  providing  advanced  training.”  The  beneficiaries  of 
this  scheme  must  be,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rela¬ 
tively  few,  and  those,  students  of  marked  ability. 

These  two  schools  will  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  the  two 
types  that  seem  most  common  in  England.  No  comment  is 
necessary  on  their  difference  from  American  high  schools. 

In  Scotland  the  secondary  schools  correspond  more  nearly 
to  our  own.  For  example,  we  may  look  at  the  Boroughmuir 
Higher  Grade  School  in  Edinburgh.  This  new  school,  spe- 
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cially  designed  and  equipped  for  advanced  work,  was  opened 
in  1904.  It  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  and  in  the 
session  of  1907-8  there  were  enrolled  over  1,300  students. 
Here  no  entrance  or  term  fee  is  charged.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  following  conditions  of  enrollment,  especially  interest¬ 
ing  because  they  are  intended  to  debar  all  but  those  “genuinely 
disposed  to  undergo  a  three  years’  training:”  i.  All  appli¬ 
cants  shall  have  past  the  “  qualifying  examinations,”  and 
give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  age  and  attainment.  2.  The 
parents  or  guardians  of  applicants  for  enrollment  shall  ex¬ 
press  in  writing  the  intention  to  keep  their  children  at  school 
until  they  complete  the  three  years  of  the  higher  grade  course. 
3.  A  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  pupil  shall  be  paid  each  year  of 
the  higher  grade  course  for  the  use  of  books,  stationery, 
science  materials,  etc.,  the  amount  so  paid  to  be  “  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years’  course,  provided  the  pupil  has 
made  90  per  cent,  of  the  attendances  possible  since  the  date  of 
enrollment.” 

All  this  organization  for  education  does  not  include  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Harrow, — 
or  the  girls’  schools,  like  Cheltenham  and  Wycombe  Abbey. 
These  remain  what  they  have  always  been, — schools  for  the 
high-born  and  the  rich. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  study 
of  English  ?  Briefly — for  the  past : — English  has  not  been 
considered  important  for  the  elementary  schools,  that  is,  for 
the  common  people;  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  for 
the  secondary  schools,  for  the  children  of  culture  and  an¬ 
cestry.  For  example,  the  entrance  requirements  for  Eton  still 
read :  “  Every  boy,  before  admission  to  the  school,  shall  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
Translation  into  English  of  an  easy  Latin  author;  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  and  parsing ;  French  grammar,  parsing,  and  translation  of 
easy  passages;  elementary  arithmetic;  the  outlines  of  English 
history  and  of  geography.  The  head  master  shall  have 
power  to  add  papers  on  the  following  subjects :  Latin  composi¬ 
tion  in  prose  and  verse;  Greek  grammar  and  translation;  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra;  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  elcr 
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merits  of  geometry/’ — An  Englishman  expects  that  men  of 
birth  and  breeding  will  use  English  well — by  inheritance.  An 
Englishwoman  said  to  me,  “  It  seems  so  strange  to  us  that  edu¬ 
cated  Americans  are  always  consulting  the  dictionary.  An 
educated  Englishman  never  thinks  of  going  to  the  dictionary, 
he  knows.” — Familiarity  with  English  literature,  too,  has  been 
theoretically  a  matter  of  course.  Good  English  style  has  been 
incidental  to  good  work  in  the  classics. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  effective  protest  against  this  ig¬ 
noring  of  English  came  to  the  great  “  public  schools  ”  from 
the  army.  This  I  learned  both  from  the  head  master  of 
Eton,  Dr.  Lyttelton,  and  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Steel  of  Rugby.  Dr. 
Lyttelton  also  added  that  the  science  men  at  the  universities 
complained  that  the  young  men  who  came  up  to  them  could 
not  record  their  work:  that  it  was  useless  to  prepare  men  to 
specialize  in  science,  without  giving  them  a  thoro  grounding 
in  English. 

In  short,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  thoro  classical  training  was 
the  hallmark  of  the  English  gentleman.  Implicit  in  this  was 
the  easy  mastery,  the  elegant  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  With 
the  lessening  importance  of  classical  training,  and  the  substitu-  ' 

tion  of  mathematics  and  modern  languages  for  the  scientific 
schools  and  the  army,  came  the  anomaly  of  an  Englishman — 
a  gentleman  socially — without  the  easy  command  of  the  mother  i 

tongue.  Thus  special  training  in  English  has  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  necessity,  and  English  is  taking  its  place  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  the  great  public  schools  and  the  universities. 

During  my  absence  from  New  York,  from  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  in  September,  thru  the  first  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908, 1  devoted  my  time  primarily  to  the  study  of  the  work  I 

in  English  in  secondary  schools,  supplementing  this  work  by  1 

such  examination  as  was  possible  of  the  work  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  university  or  train¬ 
ing  college  on  the  other.  Immediately  on  reaching  London,  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Mosely  and  talked  over  with  him  my  plan  of 
work.  His  advice  confirmed  my  own  judgment, — that,  in 
view  of  the  shortness  of  my  stay,  it  was  better  to  concentrate 
my  attention  upon  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected  repre- 
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sentative  schools,  studying  their  work  thoroly,  rather  than 
to  get  a  superficial  impression  of  a  large  number.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  confined  my  work  to  the  main  centers  in  England  and 
Scotland, — London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham, — with  visits  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Wy¬ 
combe  Abbey,  Rugby,  and  Eton, — seeing  something  of  twenty- 
four  schools  in  all.  Every  courtesy  was  extended,  every  facil¬ 
ity  was  offered  me  for  pursuing  my  work.  Where  it  was  pos¬ 
sible,  I  visited  classrooms,  listened  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
day,  and  examined  curriculums,  written  work,  and  examina¬ 
tion  papers,  besides  talking  with  the  masters  and  mistresses. 
Where  for  any  reason  I  could  not  see  the  actual  work  of  the 
classroom,  I  had  most  helpful  talks  with  those  in  charge. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  may  be  wiser  to  summarize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  observation,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  each  school. 

The  work  in  English  in  the  elementary  schools  I  found  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  organized.  Usually  for  the  first  four  years 
the  child  is  given  systematic  work  in  reading,  “  repetition,” 
composition,  writing,  and  spelling.  To  these  is  added  for  the 
last  four  years  the  study  of  grammar.  Much  care  is  taken  in 
the  matter  of  writing  and  spelling,  and  from  my  examination 
of  the  written  work  in  these  schools,  and  of  that  of  the  pupils 
in  secondary  schools,  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  this  work  is 
in  general  more  successfully  done  than  with  us.  The  teaching 
of  punctuation,  however,  seemed  to  me  less  careful,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  indention  of  the  paragraph  is  not 
taught. 

The  composition  work  itself  imprest  me  as  excellent. 
The  work  begins  with  the  simplest  oral  composition,  conversa¬ 
tional  lessons  on  surrounding  objects.  Common  errors  of 
speech  are  here  subject  to  constant  correction.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  reproduction  of  myths  and  fairy  tales,  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  actual  or  imaginary  experiences,  the  description  of 
familiar  pictures  and  places.  This  work  is  both  oral  and 
written.  Then  comes  the  longer  “  essay,”  on  subjects  from 
the  geography  or  history  lesson,  or  found  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  class.  The  number  of  compositions  re- 
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quired  varies,  as  with  us,  according  to  the  time  and  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  class.  In  the  elementary  school  connected  with  the 
Southlands  Training  College,  the  pupils  write  one  composition 
a  week  in  school,  besides  frequent  daily  themes,  written  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  home  work.  The  composition  work  also  includes 
training  in  the  conventions  of  letter-writing.  The  pupils  are 
drilled  to  use  short,  clear  sentences,  and  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  form,  arrangement,  neatness,  and  accuracy  of  work. 

The  formal  grammar  includes  the  customary  work  in 
analysis  and  parsing,  and  usually  some  study  of  word  struc¬ 
ture, — roots,  prefixes,  and  “  affixes.”  But  especial  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  function  of  word,  phrase,  or  clause. 

The  work  in  reading  comprehends  nursery  rhymes,  poems, 
ballads,  fairy  tales,  stories  of  all  sorts,  and  Shakspere’s 
plays.  These  are  taken  up  much  as  with  us.  But  thru  all 
the  work  much  emphasis  is  given  to  intelligent  loud  reading — 
with  results  that  put  most  of  our  American  schools  to  blush. 

The  aim  and  the  result  of  the  work  in  English  in  these 
elementary  schools  is  well  exprest  in  a  phrase  found  in  a  re¬ 
cent  memorandum  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Scottish  primary  schools, — “  the  en¬ 
abling  the  pupils  to  understand,  enjoy,  and  use  good  English 
whether  spoken  or  written.” 

In  secondary  schools  in  England  the  courses  of  study  are 
usually  distinguished,  broadly,  as  covering  the  classical,  the 
scientific,  and  the  modern  side.  In  each  of  these  English 
has  its  place.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  general 
statement  as  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  work  in 
English.  The  English  Association  has  published  a  leaflet  giv¬ 
ing  the  main  types  of  curriculums  in  English  in  boys’  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  According  to  this  report,  the  time  allotted 
in  the  diflerent  schools,  and  even  in  the  different  forms  of  the 
same  school,  varies  from  two  hours  a  week  to  six.  That  even 
this  may  not  represent  what  we  in  America  understand  as 
English  work  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  this 
leaflet : 

“  May  be  taken  as  a  type  of  classical  upper  school.” 
“  Upper  fifth  classical. — English  work  of  a  week.”  “  Scrip- 
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ture,  two  lessons,  one  of  an  hour,  the  other  fifty  minutes: 
for  the  latter  is  sometimes  substituted  an  essay  on,  or  an 
abstract  of,  a  cognate  subject.  English,  one  hour:  subjects 
during  two  terms,  Shakespere :  for  the  third  term,  Milton, 
Tennyson,  The  Golden  Treasury,  etc.  Preparation  is  exacted 
for  every  lesson.” 

In  an  address  January  ii,  1908,  on  “  The  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  girls’  secondary  schools,”  Miss  Clement  states  that  out 
of  sixty-five  of  “  the  most  representative  secondary  girls’ 
schools  in  England  ”  only  ten  schools  give  over  three  hours  to 
English  in  the  sixth  form,  “  and  in  only  thirteen  do  fourth 
forms  (where  so  much  practise  in  written  and  spoken  English 
is  needed)  get  as  much  as  three  hours’  teaching  a  week  in 
English,  and,  in  most  cases,  two  lessons  of  forty-five  minutes 
a  week  is  the  allowance.” 

Altho  the  term,  English,  may  include  Scripture  or,  as  at 
Eton,  history  and  geography,  I  have  limited  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  what  we  in  America  understand  technically 
by  “  the  study  of  English.”  The  scope  of  this  w’ork  is  much  the 
same  in  the  English  secondary  school  as  with  us:  grammar, 
formal  rhetoric,  composition,  study  of  texts,  and  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  literature.  To  these  is  also  added  “  repeti¬ 
tion,”  and,  for  the  students  who  wish  to  try  for  honors  at  the 
universities,  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  literature, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  language  and  some  work  in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  course  of  study  in  English  schools  is  very  much  more 
flexible  than  in  most  American  schools.  The  texts  to  be  read 
are  selected  by  the  head  master  or  mistress  and  the  English 
master.  The  utmost  freedom  is  allowed  for  individuality  in 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  class.  This  averts  the  evil  of  destroying  a 
book  by  repeated  reading,  a  course  likely  to  lead  to  that  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupil — well  represented  by 
the  English  boy  of  whom  a  Cambridge  master  told  me.  When 
informed  that  he  was  “  to  study  the  Book  of  Acts  this  term,” 
the  little  fellow  observed,  “  I’ve  had  it  three  years,  so  I  shan’t 
mind.” — That  this  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
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school  is  deliberately  sought,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
London  County  Council,  in  a  detailed  syllabus  of  work  in  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  the  preliminary  examination  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher’s  certificate  (1909),  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  direction,  under  the  heading  English  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  (one  of  the  three  compulsory  academic  subjects)  : 
“  All  candidates  should  have  undertaken  as  wide  a  course  as 
possible  of  general  reading,  which  should  include  amongst 
other  books,  some  of  Shakspere’s  plays,  an  anthology  of 
verse,  and  some  of  the  chief  works  of  the  most  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  prose-writers.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  suggestions  for  a  four-year  course  in  English  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  (Form  1238(0)  ),  the  relevant  portion  of 
which  is  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  those  regulations :  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  course  there  set  forth  is  re¬ 
produced  solely  by  way  of  illustration,  and  need  not  be 
adopted  in  detail.  The  paper  will  contain  a  choice  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  will  as  far  as  possible  be  framed  so  as  to  give  can¬ 
didates  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  credit  for  any  private 
reading  they  have  done.”  The  last  sentence  of  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  is  significant :  the  flexibility  of  the  English  curriculum 
is  largely  possible  because  of  the  character  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  to  which  the  students  look  forward. 

The  examinations  taken  by  secondary  school  pupils  are  of 
several  kinds.  Besides  the  examinations  incident  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  work  of  the  school,  and  given  by  the  English  master  or 
the  head  master,  there  are :  the  matriculation  examinations  for 
the  different  higher  institutions ;  examinations  for  scholarships, 
sizarships,  or  bursaries  at  the  universities;  and  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  teachers’  “  certificates,”  or  licenses,  as  we  term  them. 
In  Scotland,  also,  there  has  recently  been  instituted  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  a  uniform  examination  called 
“  the  leaving  certificate  examination.”  This  corresponds 
somewhat  loosely  to  the  state  examinations  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Like 
those  examinations,  this  marks  the  completion  of  the  secondary 
work,  and  is  accepted  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions.  But 
there  is  one  important  difference:  three  papers  are  given, 
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lower  grade,”  “  higher  grade,”  and  “  first  paper  for 
honors.” 

After  careful  examination  of  the  actual  papers  given  in 
1908,  I  was  imprest  with  the  sanity  of  these  examinations. 
In  all  the  papers  the  composition  work  is  on  topics  that  are 
real  and  practical.  In  the  easier  paper  the  student  is  asked 
to  use  language  to  describe  things  seen  or  done,  a  game  of 
football  or  hockey,  a  vacation ; — or  to  express  the  simple  work 
of  the  imagination.  In  the  more  difficult  paper  the  work  called 
for  is  more  mature,  more  intellectual;  the  topics  are  drawn 
from  history  or  art  or  questions  of  public  policy.  Each  paper 
tests  literary  appreciation,  power  of  clear  condensation,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar,  and  familiarity  with  literature.  But  the 
questions  are  so  selected  that  in  the  more  advanced  papers 
there  is  a  demand  for  some  critical  power  and  something 
of  scholarship.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  suggestive  thing 
about  these  examinations  is  the  practical  good  sense  of  thus 
recognizing  the  difference  in  capacity  and  ability  among  pupils 
who  may  all  be  able  to  profit  by  secondary  education.  In 
America  we  know  but  too  well  the  pathetic  struggle  of  the 
poorly  endowed  to  do  the  uniform  thing  that  is  required  of  the 
dull  and  the  brilliant  alike.  It  would  be  an  incalculable  relief, 
could  we  offer  at  the  end  of  our  course  the  choice  of  three  ex¬ 
aminations. 

The  schools  in  their  prospectuses  give  the  record  of  these 
leaving  certificate  examinations.  For  example,  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  Bellahouston  Academy,  Glasgow,  for  1908-9, 
states  that  at  the  last  session  these  certificates  were  obtained :  5 
honors;  57  higher  grade;  94  lower. — In  practically  every 
school,  in  some  prominent  place  in  the  great  hall,  stand  en¬ 
rolled  the  names  of  honor  students,  an  inspiration  and  a 
stimulus  to  those  who  follow. 

There  seems  to  be  no  similar  uniform  examination  in  Eng¬ 
land,  altho  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board  has  recently  established  “  leaving  certificate  ”  examina¬ 
tions.  The  London  County  Council  organizes  its  secondary 
courses  of  study  to  lead  up  to  what  is  called  the  “  leaving  ex¬ 
amination  ”  of  the  University  of  London,  an  examination 
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which  also  serves  as  a  matriculation  examination  for  the  uni¬ 
versity.  This  seems  to  stand  somewhere  between  our  College 
Entrance  Board  examinations  and  the  city  examination 
formerly  set  by  the  city  superintendent  for  graduation  from 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  for  admission  to  the 
training  school. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  suggestion  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  the  four  years’  course  in  English  language  and 
literature,  preparatory  to  this  examination.  A  study  of  the 
actual  questions  of  a  recent  paper  shows  that  this  suggestion 
is  practically  carried  out,  for  the  questions  are  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  permit  of  great  breadth  and  freedom  of 
work  in  preparation.  Some  forty  different  authors  are 
touched  on;  the  questions  are  so  framed  as  to  demand  real 
familiarity  with  the  books  discust;  power  of  expression  is 
required  and  some  appreciation  of  style.  The  absence  of  tech¬ 
nical  questions  is  noticeable.  The  requirements  of  this  same 
paper  in  composition  are  not  so  fortunate.  The  candidates  are 
given  one  hour  in  which  to  “  write  a  short  essay  on  one  of 
th^  following  subjects:  i.  Dreams.  2.  What  notable  inven¬ 
tion,  in  your  opinion,  has  contributed  most  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  why?”  Such  subjects  certainly  lack  definite¬ 
ness  and  interest. 

Besides  these  matriculation  examinations,  I  obtained  many 
papers  given  in  the  regular  course  of  class  work  in  various 
schools.  These  in  general  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  work  in  literature  in  English  schools.  The 
questions  are  not  indicative  of  so  intensive  study  of  a  single 
work  as  with  us,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  special  work 
under  consideration  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  others  of  a 
group. 

The  last  type  of  examination  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  set 
before  the  student  in  an  English  secondary  school  is  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  scholarships  or  “  exhibitions  ”  at  the  universities. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  type  was  given  me  in  a  paper 
recently  set  at  Rugby  for  certain  colleges  of  Cambridge.  I 
found  the  essay  paper, — at  least  according  to  our  American 
standards, — open  to  unfavorable  criticism.  Some  of  the  topics 
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are  vague,  some  abstruse,  all  lack  freshness  and  what  I  may 
term  genuineness.  They  seem  as  a  whole  well  adapted  to  test 
a  young  man’s  ability  to  write  at  length  on  a  topic  on  which 
he  has  naturally  little  or  nothing  to  say.  The  “  general  ques¬ 
tions  ”  are,  however,  most  interesting.  They  cover  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  wide  range,  demanding  familiarity  with  English  litera¬ 
ture  ;  ability  in  translation ;  acquaintance  with  music,  art,  archi¬ 
tecture,  inventions,  history,  science,  the  classics,  and  current 
events.  They  demand  familiarity  with  details  of  literary  form 
and  technic,  with  logic,  and  methods  of  argumentation.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  “  credits  ”  are  assigned  to  the 
several  questions.  The  aim  of  the  paper  seems  to  be  to  show 
whether  the  candidate  is  intelligent,  well  informed,  and  able  to 
use  what  he  knows. 

The  influence  of  such  examinations  as  these  typical  papers 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  must  be  inevitably  toward  a  free,  sin¬ 
cere,  untrammeled  work  along  the  lines  of  what  we  in  America 
term  “  English,”  together  with  great  alertness  of  mind  toward 
all  the  manifold  interests  of  the  pupil’s  environment.  There 
is  no  opportunity  to  set  apart  a  few  books  and  make  the  work 
on  them,  “  English.”  English  becomes  more  truly  the  great, 
comprehensive  medium,  “  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,”  and  all  one’s  work  is  English. 

As  to  the  matter  of  composition,  altho  the  examination 
papers  referred  to  above  would  give  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression,  the  actual  classroom  work,  as  I  saw  it,  was  very  good. 
I  nowhere  found  the  emphasis  laid  on  “  typical  forms  of  dis¬ 
course  ”  that  is  customary  with  us :  there  is  no  stated  work, 
for  example,  in  exposition  and  argumentation.  From  the 
lowest  form  the  students  are  given  practise  in  describing 
things  seen,  in  telling  stories,  in  writing  dialogue.  In  the 
upper  forms  debate  apj)ears  and  much  emphasis  is  laid  on 
“  precis  ”  writing,  corresponding  to  practise  in  giving  a  digest 
or  summary.  But  the  technic  of  description,  narration,  ex¬ 
position,  and  argumentation  is  not  attempted — and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  this  is  wise.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  done 
in  the  lower  forms  with  the  paraphrase  and  reproduction.  I 
saw  excellent  work,  too,  in  the  Perse  School  in  Cambridge,  in 
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the  amplification  of  a  story,  first  given  in  outline  by  the  master. 
Accompanying  the  outline,  practical  instruction  was  given  on 
details  of  form  and  punctuation,  the  handling  of  conversation, 
etc.  This  lesson,  with  many  others,  confirmed  my  judgment 
of  the  value  of  the  composition  hour  in  school,  an  hour  in 
which  the  pupil  is  instructed  in  the  actual  details  of  composi¬ 
tion  writing. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  value  of  translation  as  a  form  of 
composition.  Indeed,  in  the  King  Edward  High  School  for 
Girls  in  Birmingham,  practically  no  composition  work  is  given 
the  classical  pupils  in  the  middle  and  upper  school,  entire 
reliance  being  placed  on  the  work  in  translation  to  establish  a 
good  English  style. 

The  amount  of  composition  work  varies  with  the  time  given 
to  English  and  the  number  of  pupils  instructed.  In  the  smaller 
classes  set  essays  are  required  weekly,  in  the  larger  classes  usu¬ 
ally  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Besides  this  work,  there  are 
frequent  daily  themes  and  exercises  written  in  school.  The 
use  of  the  outline  is  general  in  essay  work.  In  the  lower 
forms  this  is  often  developed  in  class,  and  the  composition 
prepared  as  home  work.  The  methods  of  composition  correc¬ 
tion  are  those  which  we  employ.  Some  masters  “  write  in 
the  correction  with  red  ink,  some  make  the  criticism  and  re¬ 
quire  the  pupil  to  make  the  correction,  and  some  have  a 
greater  or  less  opportunity  for  the  personal  interview.  There 
is  no  easy  way  of  doing  this  work.  In  the  Birmingham  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  in  which  the  English  work  is  organized  more 
nearly  as  in  American  schools,  each  master  is  given  about  150 
boys,  with  approximately  30  in  a  class.  Each  class  meets  for 
recitation  three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  master  has  one 
hour  a  day  for  the  correction  of  composition  w’ork.  One  of 
the  masters,  however,  said  to  me :  “  In  our  composition  work, 
the  difficulty  is  lack  of  time.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
making  the  boys  correct  each  other’s  work,  but  it  is  a  failure.” 
While  the  work  in  composition  as  a  whole  seemed  to  me  less 
systematic,  less  definite,  less  thoro  than  with  us,  I  think  we 
might  well  profit  by  the  example  of  the  English  schools  in 
giving  less  attention  to  the  technical  theory  of  special  forms  of 
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discourse,  and  in  enriching  the  field  of  composition  work  by 
closer  correlation  with  other  subjects. 

In  formal  rhetoric  I  found,  in  many  instances,  American 
textbooks  in  use:  for  example,  Arnold  and  Kittredge’s  and 
Carpenter’s.  The  work  is  much  the  same  as  with  us.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  grammar,  schools  vary  as  to  the  time  given.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  leaflet  of  the  English  Association  on  “  Types  of 
English  curriculums  in  boys’  secondary  schools  ”  shows  that 
in  the  public  schools  (boarding)  grammar  does  not  appear  in 
the  four  upper  forms,  corresponding  to  our  four  years  of  the 
high  school  course.  In  other  types  of  English  school,  gram¬ 
mar  is  continued  at  least  thru  the  fifth  form.  In  all  types  of 
Scottish  school,  grammar  is  carried  thru  the  six  forms,  cov¬ 
ering  usually  in  the  sixth  form  the  history  of  the  English 
language.  The  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature  has 
much  the  same  place  as  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
To  students  for  honors  in  English,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
a  more  extended  course  is  given. 

The  work  in  oral  English  I  found,  as  a  rule,  much  better 
in  the  English  schools  that  I  visited  than  in  any  schools  with 
which  I  am  familiar  in  America.  One  great  reason  for  this 
excellence  is  the  attention  given  to  “  repetition.”  In  the  Man¬ 
chester  Grammar  School,  for  example,  this  regulation  holds: 
“  In  each  form  some  Scripture  repetition  is  learnt  every  w^eek, 
and  English  poetry  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  On  the  classical 
side  Greek  or  Latin  repetition  is  set  at  least  once  a  week :  on 
the  modern  side,  French  and  German.”  These  repetition  les¬ 
sons  are  short,  but  they  must  be  exactly  known.  To  make 
this  more  sure,  each  lesson  consists  of  one  new  portion  and 
two  old,  so  that  every  part  is  given  three  times.  The  boys 
are  also  examined  and  marked  on  this  work  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  In  the  classes  that  I  visited,  this  repetition  work  was 
done  both  by  the  class  in  unison  and  by  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  In  either  case  the  utmost  care  was  given  to  articula¬ 
tion,  pronunciation,  and  spirited  and  intelligent  expression.  I 
was  especially  imprest  with  the  excellence  of  this  work  in 
spoken  English  in  three  schools. 

The  first  is  the  Popham  Road  School  in  London.  This  is 
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an  elementary  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  London, 
second  only  to  the  Whitechapel  district,  I  was  told,  in  cheer¬ 
less  poverty.  Thru  the  kindness  of  the  head  mistress,  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Kendell,  and  her  assistants,  I  saw  the  work  from  the 
very  lowest  grades  to  the  highest, — and  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  are  truly  remarkable.  The  children  are  so  poor,  so 
neglected,  that  often  food  and  clothing  must  be  given  to  them. 
Their  natural  speech  is,  of  course,  an  almost  unintelligible 
cockney,  with  the  “  ai  ”  for  a,  and  the  misplaced  aspirate  in 
their  worst  form.  From  the  very  first  the  children  are  trained 
in  the  production  of  exact  consonants  and  vowel  sounds.  Then 
lists  of  difficult  words  are  arranged,  and  on  these  long  and 
patient  drill  is  given.  These  sounds  and  words  are  then  in¬ 
troduced  in  sentences.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  read,  the 
usual  loud  reading,  memorizing,  and  repetition  are  constantly 
employed.  So  skilfully  is  the  work  done  that  the  children 
themselves  are  absorbingly  interested.  In  the  lowest  grade  a 
tiny  creature — hardly  six,  yet  with  the  pinched  and  elfishly  old 
look  that  poverty  stamps  on  children’s  faces— quivered  with 
triumph  as  she,  slowly,  laboriously,  but  correctly  pronounced 
the  difficult  word  “  baby,”  which  a  small  rival  had  just  before 
helplessly  converted  into  “  baiby.”  In  an  upper  class  I  heard 
the  most  accurate  and  spirited  rendering  by  the  girls  in  unison 
of  the  Duke’s  speech  in  you  like  it:  ”  Is  not  this  life 
of  ours  more  sweet  than  that  of  painted  pomp?  ”  As  one 
looked  from  the  window  thru  the  falling  rain  on  the  desolate 
rows  of  low,  crowded  tenements,  one  longed  to  give  to  the 
poor  little  hopeless  lives  some  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  which 
they  spoke. 

In  spite  of  the  seemingly  hopeless  surroundings  of  this 
school,  it  is  known  at  the  education  offices  in  London  for  the 
excellence  of  its  work  in  spoken  English.  How  far  the  pupils 
lapse  again  into  their  native  speech,  I  was  unable  to  find  out, 
but  certainly  wonders  are  done  for  them  in  school. 

The  other  London  school  in  which  I  saw  especially  good 
work  in  oral  English  is  the  Lady  Holies  School  for  Girls, 
Hackney,  head  mistress.  Miss  A.  B.  Clarke.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
mirably  appointed  and  equipped  school,  on  a  rich  foundation ; 
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the  girls,  from  homes  of  ease.  All  the  English  work  of  the 
school  is  excellent,  but  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  sys¬ 
tematic  and  intelligent  work  in  voice  training.  The  work 
that  I  saw  covered  position,  breathing,  tone  production,  and 
expression.  It  is  such  training  as  this  that  lays  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  perfection  of  voice  and  speech  that  marks  the 
well-bred  Englishwoman. 

In  the  Girls’  High  School  in  Manchester  I  also  saw  most 
thoro  and  interesting  oral  work.  Here  elocution  is  given  to 
each  pupil  every  other  year  for  one  period  a  week.  The  les¬ 
son  that  I  saw  comprized  two  parts :  the  first,  training  in  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  “  r.”  Each  girl  in  the  class  had  a 
small  mirror,  and  accompanying  the  clear,  accurate,  and  sci¬ 
entific  analysis  of  the  various  sounds  of  this  consonant  was 
the  individual  practise  in  their  production.  A  deaf  girl  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  mistress,  taking  full  part  in  the  lesson.  This 
exercise  was  followed  by  reading  from  The  rivals.  Most  of 
this  work,  on  this  particular  day,  was  done  by  the  class  in 
unison.  Perfect  articulation  and  absolute  accuracy  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  were  first  secured,  then  expression  and  intelligent 
appreciation.  The  attention  of  the  class  was  called  to  the 
necessity,  and  the  reasons  for  the  necessity,  of  bringing  out 
with  especial  clearness  the  mistakes  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The 
hour  closed  with  a  brief  exercise  in  what  I  may  term  “  vocal 
gymnastics.”  In  this  particular  school  they  are  fortunate  in 
having  as  teacher  a  woman  of  exceptional  training  and  ability. 
Not  every  teacher  could  obtain  such  results  as  she  does.  But 
surely  something  of  this  work  could  be  done  in  every  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school,  and  it  is  sorely  needed. 

One  point,  however,  imprest  me  with  regard  to  this  spoken 
English.  In  some  classrooms,  while  this  accuracy  of  speech 
was  insisted  upon  in  repetition  and  loud  reading,  apparently 
no  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the  pupil’s  ordinary  speech  as 
it  appeared  in  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  or  in 
some  discussion.  In  one  classroom  in  the  western  part  of 
England  I  was  actually  unable  to  understand  more  than  one 
boy,  on  account  of  what  was,  I  suppose,  the  dialect  that  he 
used.  The  master,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  correct  this. 
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In  another  school,  this  one  in  London,  the  voices  of  the 
pupils  were  in  many  cases  high-pitched,  and  the  tones  nasal 
and  thin.  As  to  the  other  side  of  this  oral  work,  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  the  pupils  of  these  Scotch  and  English  schools  in 
general  seemed  to  me  to  express  themselves  better  than  our 
pupils  do  in  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  and  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  classroom.  This  impression  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  universal  quiet  respect  and  courtesy  of  man¬ 
ner  expected  from  every  pupil.  This  in  itself  makes  for  a 
simple  self-possession  and  poise  that  are  very  pleasing.  Their 
sentences,  too,  seemed  to  me  more  correct.  I  heard  few  frag¬ 
mentary,  incoherent  sentences.  Their  expression  is  not  more 
voluble  or  more  free,  but  more  finished  and  dignified. 

Thus  much  for  the  work  of  secondary  schools  in  general.  I 
think  we  may  learn  from  them  with  profit — in  making  our  cur- 
riculums  more  elastic,  our  examinations  more  broad,  our  com¬ 
position  work  less  technical,  and  our  oral  work  more  important, 
more  thoro,  and  more  systematic. 

As  to  the  teaching,  I  grow  more  and  more  to  believe  that 
good  teachers  do  good  work  the  world  over.  In  the  South¬ 
lands  Training  College,  Miss  Cross,  head  mistress  of  the 
elementary  school,  thru  whose  hands  the  girls  doing  practise 
teaching  must  pass,  said  to  me :  “  In  determining  the  fitness  of 
a  girl  for  teaching,  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  personality.”  This 
is  always  the  greatest  factor  in  success.  I  have  never  seen  bet¬ 
ter  English  work  than  in  some  of  the  schools  that  I  visited  in 
England;  notably,  in  one  class  on  the  modern  side  in  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  in  a  class  studying  Tenny¬ 
son  in  Bellahouston  Academy,  Glasgow.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  master  had  that  rare  something  that  makes  men  say, 
“  A  teacher  is  born,  not  made.”  And  these  were  but  two  of 
many  instances  of  evidently  devoted  and  successful  work. 

I  failed  to  find  any  great  difference  in  method  between  the.se 
English  schools  and  ours.  The  general  scheme  of  work  is 
much  the  same.  I  did,  however,  find  some  very  suggestive 
and  helpful  devices  employed  in  various  schools,  and  some  spe¬ 
cial  lines  along  which  the  English  work  is  developed  that  add 
greatly  to  its  interest  and  value.  Some  of  these  might  profit- 
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ably  be  adopted  by  American  teachers.  In  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  for  instance,  “  An  English  book,  either  his¬ 
torical  novel  or  biography,  is  set  as  holiday  task  for  the  mid¬ 
summer  holidays.”  The  marks  for  this  holiday  task  count  as 
a  fourth  of  the  first  fortnight’s  marks.  A  similar  require¬ 
ment  is  made  in  Bellahouston  Academy,  Glasgow,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  English  work  of  the  school,  a  book  is 
set  each  month  for  home  reading.  The  entering  class  were 
assigned  for  the  fall  term,  1908:  September,  Herezvard  the 
zvake;  October,  Quentin  Diirzvard,  etc.  In  the  Boroughmuir 
School  in  Edinburgh  interest  in  composition  is  stimulated  by 
having  essays  of  especial  excellence  copied  into  a  volume  for 
the  master — as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  the  Stockwell  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  in  London,  besides  the  usual  English  examina¬ 
tions,  there  is  set  an  occasional  “  essay  examination  ”  of  equal 
importance  with  any  other. 

The  English  schools,  too,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  their  environment.  This  is  along  the  line  of  work  so  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  in  the  school  section  of  the  recent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Art  Society.  In  the  South¬ 
lands  Elementary  School,  for  example,  there  are  hung  on  the 
walls  carefully  selected  reproductions  of  pictures  in  the  great 
galleries  of  London.  These  serve  as  composition  subjects,  the 
pupil  describing  the  picture,  explaining  the  subject,  giving  an 
account  of  the  artist,  and  finally  going  to  the  gallery  to  see  the 
original. 

In  the  Dulwich  Hamlet  School,  an  elementary  school  for 
boys,  established  on  a  foundation  given  by  Edward  Allen,  the 
actor  and  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  the  work  in  Shakspere 
is  developed  most  interestingly.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  Shaksperean.  The  streets  thru  which  the  boys  pass 
are  named  for  his  contemporaries, — as  Burbage  Road; — and 
the  library  of  Dulwich  College  contains  the  most  important 
original  documents,  from  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the 
Elizabethan  theater.  The  result  is  that  these  little  fellows 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  know  Shakspere,  his  life  and  times,  his 
associates;  they  know  the  plays,  too;  and  their  essays  (writ¬ 
ten  every  two  weeks)  are  admirable.  In  short  they  do  work 
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that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  high  school.  The  head  master, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Hunt,  thru  whose  courtesy  we  saw  not  only  the 
school,  but  something  of  the  treasures  of  the  college,  is  him¬ 
self  secretary  of  the  Shakspere  Society,  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  his  enthusiasm  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  of  so  high  a 
standard.  One  feature  of  his  work  is  especially  noteworthy, 
— the  singing  of  the  Shaksperean  songs  and  of  old  English 
folk  songs.  This  work  is  exceptional  both  from  a  musical 
and  from  a  literary  standpoint. 

In  the  Birmingham  Technical  School  (Central  Secondary 
School),  also,  the  Shakspere  work  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
In  the  second  years  the  boys  are  assigned  a  play  for  study. 
This  they  give  as  a  drama  at  Christmas  time,  and  so  carefully 
and  appreciatively  and  well  is  the  work  done  that  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  a  recognized  event  in  the  city.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  this  dramatic  work,  and  has  lent  cos¬ 
tumes  to  be  copied.  For  costumes,  weapons,  furniture, 
standards, — everything  pertaining  to  the  stage  setting, — are 
made  at  the  school.  This  is  all  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
historic  accuracy,  an  accuracy  that  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  skill  of  masters  and  boys.  So  keen 
do  the  boys  become  that  a  slight  inaccuracy, — I  believe  in 
some  matter  of  heraldry, — in  a  recent  Shaksperean  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Mr.  Tree’s  in  Birmingham,  was  at  once  discov¬ 
ered  by  one  of  these  youthful  critics:  and  Mr.  Tree  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  boy  was  right!  The  thoroness  with  which 
this  work  is  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
my  visit  to  the  school,  a  class  in  the  midst  of  a  physics  hour, 
when  asked  to  give  a  few  moments  to  their  English  master, 
gave  a  really  brilliant  lesson  on  Midsummer  night’s  dream, 
studied  two  years  before! 

Of  the  college  and  university  work  I  must  not  speak  here. 
Thru  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Reading,  formerly 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  University 
College  there,  we  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  most  interesting  work.  The  college  sprang  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  work  of  Oxford,  but  was  recognized  as  a 
University  College  in  1902.  The  work  is  in  many  respects 
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unique  among  colleges.  We  were  especially  interested  in  the 
scientific,  the  literary,  and  the  art  work.  The  art  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Collingwood,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Ruskin.  In  Oxford,  also,  I  visited  Mary 
Somerville  College,  and  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Gerrans  of  the 
Oxford  Delegacy  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  M.  J. 
Cooper,  probably  the  foremost  woman  in  her  line  of  work  in 
England. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
England  as  in  America  there  is  today  an  awakening  to  the 
value  of  the  study  of  English,  a  realization  that  this  great  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  neglected  in  the  past,  and  a  determined  effort  to 
organize  effective  and  practical  methods  of  work.  One  of  the 
leading  articles  in  a  recent  number  of  “  The  practical  teacher  ” 
(London)  is  headed  “  The  new  English  movement  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  schools.”  The  Rt.  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  an  address  delivered  February  7,  1908,  urges 
that  increased  prominence  be  given  to  English  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  country;  while  the  ancient  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  of  London  has  shown  a  practical  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  by  subscribing  f  10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  reader- 
ship  in  English  at  Oxford.  All  these  things  are  significant. 
But  most  important  of  all  is  the  organization  of  the  English 
Association.  This  society  held  its  first  meeting  in  London, 
January  12,  1907.  Branch  organizations  have  been  formed 
all  thru  England  and  Scotland.  Bulletins  are  issued  from 
time  to  time,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  central 
body,  and  of  the  local  branches.  Leaflets  are  also  published, 
giving  important  addresses  delivered  before  the  association. 
Among  its  members  are  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Ackland,  Dr. 
Furnivall,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Professor  Skeat,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  the  professors  of  English  in  the  universities,  the  head 
masters  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Dulwich,  and 
the  great  body  of  secondary  teachers:  The  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  association  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
chairman  of  the  opening  meeting,  should  be  familiar  to  every 
teacher  of  English  who  loves  and  believes  in  his  work :  “  The 
general  purpose  (of  the  association)  is  to  secure  for  English 
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subjects  a  prominent,  if  not  a  foremost,  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  every  school  and  college  thruout  the  empire.  The 
association  hopes  to  provide  some  means  of  direct  intercourse, 
some  machinery  for  the  exchange  of  views,  among  all  who  have 
faith  in  the  power  of  English  literature  to  humanize  life  and 
learning.  From  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  we  are 
anxious  that  the  obligation  should  be  recognized  to  treat  the 
proper  sj>eaking  of  English,  the  proper  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  English  literature  as  not  less  but  more  important 
requirements  than  any  other  that  can  come  out  of  educational 
training.” 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Lee,  is  exprest 
the  wish  that  there  might  be  in  America  a  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  in  affiliation  with  this  English  body.  I  hope  that  some 
time  this  courteous  wish  may  be  realized. 

Besides  the  study  of  these  matters  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
matters  pertaining  to  my  special  work,  I  have  found  myself 
greatly  interested  in  comparing  broadly  the  English  schools 
with  our  own.  The  English  secondary  schools  are  in  general 
smaller  than  those  of  our  large  cities,  notably  New  York.  As 
against  our  3000  pupils,  they  average  from  400  to  600.  The 
largest  high  school  I  visited  is  the  Boroughmuir  in  Edinburgh, 
which  has  about  1300  students.  I  grow  increasingly  sure  that 
the  small  high  school  is  far  the  better.  The  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  these  English  schools  is,  of  course,  smaller.  In  the 
Boroughmuir  school,  of  which  I  have  spwken,  there  is  a  total 
teaching  force  of  fifty-two,  forty  are  teaching  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  and  ten  of  these  teaching  English.  In  most  schools  there 
is  a  form  master,  who  has  a  certain  personal  knowledge  of,  and 
responsibility  for,  the  boys  in  his  form.  This  master  usually 
teaches  his  form  in  two  subjects,  perhaps  English  and  history. 
I'he  largest  number  of  pupils  that  I  found  assigned  to  one 
teacher  for  English  work  was  about  150.  Classes  ranged 
usually  from  20  to  30.  The  work  of  the  individual  teacher 
seemed  to  me  lighter  than  with  us.  The  teachers  of  English 
whom  I  met  are  practically  all  university  men  and  women,  and 
many  of  them  are  specialists  in  English.  The  salaries  offered 
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for  this  work  are  lower  than  with  us,  but  this  is  offset  by  the 
smaller  cost  of  living  in  England.  The  school  year  varies 
from  36  to  39  weeks,  but  the  vacations  are  very  differently  ar¬ 
ranged  from  ours:  from  July  ist,  seven  or  eight  weeks  are 
given  for  the  “  midsummer  holiday  ” ;  there  are  four  weeks 
at  Christmas ;  and  two  or  three  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  school  buildings  in  England  and  Scotland,  especially  of 
those  schools  on  “  foundations,”  are  often  old  and  incom¬ 
modious,  all  are  smaller  than  ours,  and  most  are  less  com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  The  physical  conditions  of  work  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  carefully  guarded.  Many  schools  have  well  ap¬ 
pointed  gymnasiums  (notably  the  Lady  Holies  School  in  Lon¬ 
don),  and  in  all,  games  and  sports  are  encouraged.  Swim¬ 
ming  and  gardening  are  also  made  a  feature  of  the  work,  even 
in  many  city  schools.  A  hot  midday  meal  is  usually  served  at 
the  school  for  a  nominal  charge,  for  example,  30s.  for  the 
term  at  the  Manchester  Girls’  High  School.  This  meal  is 
served  in  the  dining-room  or  the  great  hall,  the  masters  or 
mistresses  sitting  at  a  “  high  table,”  and  everything  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  order  and  quiet  decorum.  While  the  pupils  may 
bring  luncheon,  most  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  school 
dinner,  which  we  invariably  found  substantial  and  appetizing. 
In  some  schools  we  visited,  coffee  was  served  to  the  teachers 
at  the  eleven  o’clock  recess,  and  afternoon  tea  at  the  close  of 
school. 

The  prominence  of  religious  and  ethical  training  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  imprest  me  deeply.  While  any  parent  may  obtain 
for  his  child  excuse  from  Bible  study,  few  do  so,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  influence  of  the  school  make  for  character¬ 
building  as  the  great  end  of  education.  In  every  school  in  some 
prominent  place,  perhaps  the  great  hall,  perhaps  the  chapel,  are 
placed  the  names  of  the  “  old  boys  ”  or  the  “  old  girls  ”  who 
have  won  distinction  at  the  universities — or,  it  may  be,  in  life. 
In  the  older  schools  the  same  family  name  will  recur,  generation 
after  generation.  How  can  a  boy  look  upon  these  memorials 
day  after  day  without  being  stirred  by  noble  ambition  ?  They 
stand  for  a  past  in  which  he  has  a  share,  they  look  to  a  future 
for  which  he  has  a  responsibility.  The  English  schools  cer- 
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tainly  have  a  tremendous  advantage  in  their  religious  train¬ 
ing,  their  traditions,  and  their  surroundings. 

I  was  also  imprest  by  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  real 
study.  Sir  John  Rhys,  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  (1903),  speaks  of  “  the  ever-growing  dimensions 
of  (the  English)  cramming  system,  which,  like  an  octopus, 
threatens  to  strangle  in  its  ubiquitous  coils  all  that  deserves  to 
be  called  education.”  This  evil  seemed  to  me  singularly  ab¬ 
sent  in  the  schools  that  I  visited.  The  work  was  markedly 
quiet,  sane,  and  normal.  We  are,  I  fear,  in  far  greater 
danger  of  destroying  “  all  that  deserves  to  be  called  educa¬ 
tion,”  by  the  deadening  system  of  examination  to  which  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  subject. 

One  very  noticeable  thing  in  every  schoolroom  is  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  quiet,  unfailing  courtesy,  the  absence  of  the  high- 
strung,  nervous  tension  that  one  so  often  finds  in  American 
schools.  Wise  Dr.  Holmes  has  said  that  we  often  ascribe  to 
“  mean  disposition  ”  what  really  belongs  to  “  mean  tempera¬ 
ture.”  Perhaps  it  is  a  question  of  climate,  perhaps  of  more 
normal  conditions  of  work.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  Eng¬ 
lish  boy  and  girl  are  trained  to  respect  persons,  institutions, 
and  law.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
nervous,  harassed  teacher  in  an  English  classroom,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  friction  or  irritation  in  the  work. 

We  suffer  in  our  schools,  especially  in  the  large,  cosmopol¬ 
itan  cities,  from  the  evils  of  the  false  democracy,  of  which  the 
watchword  is,  “  I  am  as  good  as  you  are.”  It  is  this  that 
gives  to  a  large  class  of  the  population  the  idea  that  secondary 
education  is  a  sort  of  fetich,  a  mysterious  something  given  by 
the  city,  something  which  has  a  commercial  value  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  something  which  they  are  therefore  bound  to 
see  that  their  children  get  their  share  of — without  any  regard 
to  the  ability  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  profit  by  such  education. 
From  this  class  come  those  who  send  the  assemblyman  of  their 
district  to  see  if  a  failure  can  not  be  transmuted  into  success, 
“  marks  ”  being  something  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the 
teacher  rather  than  on  the  actual  achievement  of  the  pupil !  In 
England  such  a  proceeding  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
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with,  first,  the  frank  differentiation  of  education  according  to 
the  ability  and  probable  future  of  the  pupil,  and  with  the 
equally  frank  placing  of  the  pupils  thruout  their  course  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  actual  work  done.  While  to  every  boy  or  girl 
who  has  ambition  and  ability,  should  be  given  all  the  prepara¬ 
tion  he  needs  for  life,  do  we  not  cheapen  education,  block  the 
wheels  of  true  progress,  and  do  only  harm,  by  giving  educa¬ 
tion  so  freely  to  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  it? 
This  sentence  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Stockwell  Secondary 
School  is  suggestive :  “  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  re¬ 
quire  any  girl  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the 
educational  advantage  offered  to  withdraw  from  the  school 
after  reasonable  notice.”  If,  to  the  splendid  organization  of 
American  schools,  their  system,  their  democracy,  their  alert 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  best  methods,  their  fine 
progressiveness,  could  be  added  something  of  this  wise  re¬ 
straint,  this  restriction  of  opportunity  to  those  who  will  profit 
by  it,  this  quiet  sanity  in  the  doing  of  the  work,  this  recogni¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  high  standards  of  character  and 
service, — an  almost  ideal  condition  would  result. 

No  report  of  my  visit  to  England  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unfailing  courtesy  that  every¬ 
where  met  me.  In  London,  the  London  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  not  only  made  every  American  teacher  its  guest,  but  also 
extended  to  us  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  association. 
This  association  gave  a  large  reception  in  early  September, 
at  which  we  met  many  men  and  women  educationally  prom¬ 
inent,  and  we  were  shown  further  hospitality  by  well-known 
Londoners,  and  by  our  own  Ambassador,  Mr.  Reid.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  thru  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  N.  Child,  I  saw 
the  work  of  the  Cambridge  and  County  School,  particularly 
interesting  as  a  school  started  with  a  purely  utilitarian  aim,  of¬ 
fering  at  first  “  everything  but  English,”  and  now  giving  a  fine 
course  in  English. 

In  Edinburgh  I  was  especially  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Hutcheson  of  the  Boroughmuir  School  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  one  of  the  best  organized  and  equipped 
secondary  schools  of  Scotland.  To  Mr.  Alexander  Paterson 
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of  Stirling,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Dunblane,  we  owe  a 
very  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  King  Edward  formally  open 
the  school  at  Dunblane  founded  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria, 
for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Glasgow  is  not  second  to  Edinburgh  in  its  educational  work, 
and  in  the  Ibrox  Elementary  School,  head  master,  Mr.  J.  A. 
McIntosh,  I  obtained  valuable  light  on  elementary  work  in 
English,  and  saw  the  best  elementary  school  building  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  a  model  in  structure,  ventilation,  and  equipment.  To 
Mr.  Macgillivray  of  Bellahouston  Academy  and  to  Mr. 
Thomson  of  the  Hutcheson  Girls’  Grammar  School,  I  am  no 
less  indebted  for  every  possible  kindness  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Paton,  head  master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  gave  me  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of 
that  most  interesting  school,  a  school  dating  back  to  Hugh 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  founded  it  in  1515.  Not  only 
did  we  have  free  access  to  the  classrooms,  but  we  were  also  ad¬ 
mitted,  an  unusual  privilege,  to  the  morning  chapel  exercises — 
a  memorable  scene.  The  excellence  of  the  work  and  the 
splendid  spirit  of  the  school  will  give  it  a  place  in  my  memory 
with  Eton  and  Rugby. 

For  knowledge  of  the  work  of  these  great  schools  and  in 
the  field  as  a  whole,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  head  mas¬ 
ter,  Dr.  James,  and  Professor  Steel  of  Rugby,  and  to  the  head 
master,  Dr.  Lyttelton,  of  Eton. 

Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall  of  the  Manchester  High  School  for 
Girls,  whose  recent  visit  to  America  and  whose  book  on 
America  have  made  her  name  familiar  here,  made  us  feel  not 
only  welcome,  but  at  home,  in  her  delightful  school,  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  progressive  girls’  high  schools  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  schools  of  Birmingham  I  found,  too,  most  enjoyable.  I 
was  here  fortunate,  especially,  in  seeing  two  widely  different 
types  of  school  in  the  King  Edward  High  School  for  Girls,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Miss  Creak,  head  mistress,  and  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Technical  (Central  Secondary)  School,  Mr.  Lionel 
Jones,  head  master.  The  one  represents  the  old  established 
classical  tradition,  with  its  reliance  upon  the  translation  of  the 
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classics  for  mastery  of  English:  and  the  record  of  the  school 
is  high.  The  other  represents  the  most  modern  scientific  and 
technical  training,  with  constant,  definite  work  in  English. 
Here,  too,  the  work  in  English  is  departmental,  and  organized 
very  much  as  in  an  American  school,  instead  of  being  done  in 
correlation,  perhaps,  with  history,  by  the  form  master.  Thru 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jones  and  of  the  English  master,  Mr. 
Evans,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
Shakspere  play,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  saw  quite  thoroly 
and  with  much  of  interest  and  profit,  the  unusually  good  Eng¬ 
lish  work  of  this  school. 

.1  was  fortunate  in  being  in  Birmingham  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  classical  association,  and  thru  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  }^Ioore,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Greek 
play.  The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  of  listening  to  the 
address  of  iMr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  iMinister.  Birmingham  im¬ 
presses  one  as  a  city  of  intellectual  activity,  progressive,  alert. 
One  does  not  wonder  at  its  past,  as  one  comes  in  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  today.  The  university,  the  art  gallery,  the  li¬ 
braries,  the  school,  all  speak  of  vigorous  intellectual  life  and 
civic  spirit.  There  is  in  Birmingham  also  an  inqx)rtant  branch 
of  the  English  Association.  Professor  Hughes,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  of  Birmingham  University,  and  professor  of 
education,  is  at  its  head.  On  my  first  visit  to  Birmingham  I 
was  permitted,  thru  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Hughes,  to 
meet  with  the  executive  committee  of  this  association,  and 
later,  I  had  the  honor  of  returning  to  Birmingham  as  the 
guest  of  Professor  Hughes  to  speak  on  the  work  in  English 
in  our  American  high  schools,  before  the  association  and  their 
guests  at  the  university.  The  cordial  reception  which  I  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  courteous  and  sympathetic  interest  of  my  audi¬ 
ence  make  this  a  red-letter  day  in  my  English  experiences. 
Here  I  had  the  added  pleasure  of  meeting  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein,  and  talking  with  him  of  the  possibility  and  value  of  the 
study  of  comparative  grammar:  a  line  of  development  that 
seems  to  me  to  promise  an  immense  gain  in  the  effectiveness 
and  economy  of  our  work  in  English  grammar. 

Thru  all,  I  must  acknowledge  my  greatest  indebtedness  to 
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Mr.  Mosely,  who  not  only  extended  to  the  American  teachers 
the  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home  near  London,  but  was 
also  constantly  ready  to  give  letters  of  introduction,  to  outline 
work,  to  advise  and  help  in  every  way  that  kindness  and  ex¬ 
perience  could  suggest.  To  him,  above  all  others,  each  Amer¬ 
ican  teacher  owes  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  of  this  visit 
to  English  schools. 

In  presenting  the  above  report,  I  should  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  many  kind  English  friends  whose  generous  helpfulness 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  work, — if  I 
have  fallen  into  error.  I  have  striven  not  to  be  dogmatic  in 
my  expression.  My  whole  report  can  be  only  a  record  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  impression,  which  I  have  tried  to  make  as  faithful,  clear¬ 
sighted,  and  true  as  I  can.  To  deal  adequately  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  w^ould  be  a  task  requiring  long  and  close  observation — 
of  a  work  so  broad  and  far-reaching  and  suggestive. 

Jessie  Frances  Smith 

Wadleigh  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y 


VIII 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  ^ 

The  administrative  officer  of  an  American  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  has  to  steer  his  course,  like  the  mariner  of  old,  between 
two  rocks,  on  one  or  other  of  which  his  academic  bark  may 
come  to  grief.  The  first  is  the  prevalent  confusion  to  which 
President  Pritchett  has  called  attention  so  cogently  that  I  need 
say  no  more  about  it — the  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  government  and  administration.  This  bears  primarily 
upon  the  officer’s  relations  with  his  administrative  superiors 
and  in  particular  with  the  trustees  or  other  finally  responsible 
body.  The  second  is  the  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  constructive  administration  and  routine  administration. 
Here  the  difficulties  will  lie  primarily  in  his  relations  with  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

No  general  theory  of  academic  administration  can  be  evolved 
in  detail  a  priori  for  any  single  institution  or  indeed  for  any 
type  of  institution.  The  men  like  Mr.  Clarence  Birdseye, 
who  are  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  improved  administra¬ 
tive  methods  in  colleges,  are  doing  an  important  work,  and 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  them,  but,  perhaps  inevitably,  they  are 
seeking  to  swing  the  pendulum  too  far.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  administrative  officers  of  colleges  and  universities  thruout 
the  country  are  all  of  them  wrong,  and  they  are,  I  think,  unan¬ 
imous  in  their  belief  that  the  strength  of  the  analogy  between 
the  problems  of  the  factory  and  those  of  the  college  can  easily 
be  over-estimated.  In  Mr.  Cleveland’s  phrase,  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  faces  each  institution  and  a  condition  in 
each  case  siii  generis.  The  local  conditions  and  the  historical 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  5,  1910. 
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background  must  in  every  case  be  considered.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  in  no  two  of  the  great  American  universities  do  we 
find  the  same  lines  of  cleavage  as  to  administrative  work. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  one  another  or  from  the  world  outside. 

In  view  of  the  fulness  of  recent  publications,^  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  attempt  here  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved ;  and  the  following  observations,  based  upon  ten 
years’  experience  in  the  details  of  university  administration, 
will  have  served  their  purpose  if  they  provoke  some  expression, 
probably  not  wholly  in  agreement,  from  others  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  work. 

As  our  institutions  have  developed,  the  position  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  has  attained  an  importance  that  it  wholly  lacks  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  we  have  gone  much  too  far  in  this  direction,  but  when 
one  considers  the  extraordinary  development  of  our  American 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  past  half-century  the 
burden  of  proof  may  fairly  be  placed  upon  these  critics. 

At  all  events,  the  crucial  point  in  the  whole  question  with 
which  we  are  dealing  today  is  the  position  of  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer,  and  in  this  connection  there  are  a  few  things  which  it  is 
well  for  the  teacher  who,  by  training  and  temperament,  is  not 
“  institutionally  minded  ”  to  remember.  The  first  is  that  after 
all  the  president  is  a  human  being  and  practically  sure,  in  this 
imperfect  world,  to  make  a  fair  share  of  mistakes.  The  thing 
to  consider  is  his  general  average  of  performance  rather  than 
his  specific  shortcomings. 

The  president  can  nearly  always  be  guided,  but  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  position  he  can  not  be  bulldozed.  The  uni¬ 
versity  organization  is  not,  and  never  should  be,  a  military 

2  In  addition  to  Mr.  Birdseye’s  two  books  perhaps  the  most  useful  ma¬ 
terial  thus  far  published  from  the  “outside”  point  of  view  is  Mr.  William 
M.  Williams’  article  on  “University  organization  and  accounting”  in 
The  American  college  for  May,  1910.  From  the  “  inside  ”  there  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Oberlin  college  Committee  upon  “Tests  of  college  efficiency’' 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  Oberlin  College  and 
also  in  The  American  college  for  April  and  May,  1910.  This  report  con¬ 
tains  a  mass  of  valuable  material. 
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hierarchy.  The  president’s  position,  however,  as  both  the 
single  channel  for  communication  with  the  trustees  (with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  direct  communication  between  in¬ 
dividual  professors  and  individual  trustees  is  a  source  of  end¬ 
less  mischief),  and  the  man,  after  all,  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
propriate  subdivision  of  the  institution’s  resources,  requires 
authority  commensurate  with  his  responsibility. 

The  need  of  a  central  apportioner  is  not  imaginary.  No 
professor  is  worth  his  salt  who  does  not  firmly  believe  that  his 
subject  or  his  department  is  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  it  really  is.  Indeed,  the  natural  temptation  to  develop 
the  size  of  their  own  departments  by  those  who  refuse  to 
see  that  after  a  certain  point  this  development  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  institution  is  not  the  least  important 
reason  for  our  discreditably  low  level  of  academic  salaries 
today. 

After  all,  the  whole  question  is  one  of  team  play.  If  a  pro¬ 
fessor  becomes  thoroly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  institution  he  should  first  try  by  cooperation,  not 
by  petulance,  to  get  his  scheme  of  things  adopted.  If  he 
can  not  do  this  it  is,  tho  it  may  be  hard  to  realize,  l>est 
for  him  to  get  out.  A  good  man  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  another  place.  If  he  is  in  the  wrong,  which, 
being  interpreted,  usually  means  if  he  has  seen  things  out 
of  proportion,  he  has  done  absolutely  the  wisest  thing.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  the  right  and  the  administration 
is  in  the  wrong,  and  if  two  or  three  other  good  men  with  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  also  leave,  the  administration 
is  going  to  change.  A  man  would  often  do  more  good  for 
the  college  he  loves  by  leaving  it  than  by  remaining  to  kick 
against  the  pricks. 

In  the  difficulties  which  arise  between  professors  and  presi¬ 
dents — barring  occasional  pathological  cases  of  la  folie  des 
grandeurs  on  one  side  or  another — the  fault,  if  it  is  with  the 
president,  lies  in  his  forgetfulness  of  one  of  three  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  he  cannot  be  expert  in  everything.  Secondly, 
his  first  duty  is  to  the  institution  of  which  he  is  president,  and, 
while  he  should  take  a  fair  share  in  public  affairs,  he  should 
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not,  under  the  guise  of  representing  his  institution  in  public, 
neglect  his  real  responsibilities  to  it.  The  world  today  is  full 
of  little  people  who  spend  their  time  arranging  meetings  and 
other  enterprises  which  are  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
only  thru  the  good-natured  help  of  those  whose  names  have 
a  certain  value  with  the  public.  Thirdly,  even  if  his  energies 
are  not  scattered  by  outside  activities,  he  can  not  do  the 
whole  thing  himself,  and  in  particular  he  must  not  let  him¬ 
self  be  tied  up  in  routine  details.  Otherwise  he  cannot  bring 
a  fresh  mind  to  bear  upon  each  new  problem  as  it  arises.  Al¬ 
most  inevitably,  the  president  whose  academic  house  is  not  in 
order  forgets  to  consult  his  colleagues  from  time  to  time 
upon  matters  which  affect  them,  and  this  unintentional  over¬ 
sight,  which  is  imputed  unto  him  for  deliberate  arrogance,  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  offense.  In  order  to  keep 
his  own  decks  clear  he  should  adopt  the  principle  of  functional 
administration  now  practically  universal  in  business  corix>ra- 
tions.  In  other  words,  he  should  gather  about  him,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  deans  of  the  several  faculties,  a  group  of  executive 
officers,  as  many  as  the  resources  of  the  institution  will  justify, 
and  preferably  young  college  graduates,  to  whom  he  will  give 
a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  the  routine  administration  of  the 
institution  under  his  general  oversight. 

In  certain  cases  one  such  officer  may  well  look  after  two 
or  even  three  administrative  units;  or  a  man  who  is  doing  some 
teaching  or  even  a  man  primarily  a  teacher,  may  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  of  them.  We  must,  however,  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  this  administrative  work 
falls  into  several  easily  defined  groups,  which  should  not  be 
confused,  even  tho  the  same  man  may  perform  more  than 
one.  These  may  be  roughly  stated  as  follows :  ( It  should  be 
noted  that  the  control  and  collection  of  all  monies  and  of 
investments  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  coordinate 
in  power  with  the  president.) 

The  care  and  development  of  the  buildings  and  grounds — 
and  here  a  competent  colleague  furnishes  perhaps  the  greatest 
relief  to  the  president.  The  keeping  of  student  and  other 
academic  records.  The  unification  of  purchases.  The  admin- 
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istration  of  public  academic  meetings.  General  correspond¬ 
ence.  Printing  and  publication. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  all  of  these  tasks  can  be  best 
performed  by  men  outside  the  teaching  staff.  As  to  matters 
of  constructive  administration,  of  course  the  teacher  should 
have  his  say  either  directly  or  upon  some  representative  basis. 
With  routine  administration,  however,  and  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  the  day’s  work  is  routine  administration,  the  teacher 
should,  frankly,  have  just  as  little  as  possible  to  do.  He  has, 
so  to  speak,  been  bred  to  another  type,  and,  disregarding  the 
exceptions,  his  work  of  routine  administration,  whether  done 
singly  or  in  committee,  is  badly  and  expensively  done;  badly 
because  it  is  not  the  work  in  which  the  man  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested,  nor  that  for  which,  generally  speaking,  he  is  tempera¬ 
mentally  suited — one  fault,  for  example,  is  that  of  unneces¬ 
sary  and  frequently  harassing  delay  in  getting  things  done — 
expensively,  because  we  must  measure  its  cost  not  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  terms  of  the  contributions  to 
scholarship,  in  teaching  and  research,  which  might  be  made 
with  the  time  and  energy  devoted  to  administrative  routine. 
The  apparent  but  fallacious  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the 
reason  why  administration  by  faculty  committee  persists  so 
generally  today.  The  intrusion  of  two-penny  details  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles  already  determined  upon  after  long  con¬ 
sideration  by  all  hands  into  faculty  meetings,  where  they  waste 
the  time,  not  of  one  professor  or  of  a  small  committee,  but  of 
the  whole  group,  is  utterly  indefensible. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  idea  that  the  burden  of  “  chores  ”  can 
ever  be  removed  from  the  professor.  He  will  always  have 
them,  and,  tho  he  may  scold,  he  really  enjoys  them.  His 

chores,”  however,  should  be  the  fruit  of  his  peculiar  prepara¬ 
tion  and  experience.  They  should  either  have  to  do  with  ef¬ 
fective  teaching,  the  pursuit  and  direction  of  research,  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  periodicals;  or  they  should,  thru  personal  relations  to 
students,  tend  to  make  the  institution  in  fact,  as  well  as  as  in 
theory,  one  great  academic  family. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  administrative  matters  where  the 
best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  cooperation  between  the 
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administrative  and  the  teaching  officer.  Here  the  work  in¬ 
volves  both  constructive  and  routine  administration : 

The  enforcement  of  academic  regulations  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  admission  of  students  and  the  administration  of  the 
requirements  for  advancement. 

The  personal  oversight  of  students  in  non-academic  matters. 

The  appointment  of  new  officers  of  instruction  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  those  already  on  the  staff. 

It  is  in  work  of  this  character  that  the  deans  find  their 
greatest  field  of  usefulness.  The  question  whether  the  deans 
should  be  from  the  form  of  their  appointments  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  faculties  or  of  the  central  administration  may  in  these 
days  of  pragmatism  be  dodged.  The  red  tape  of  it  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  the  dean  is  in  sympathetic  relations  with  both 
teachers  and  central  administration.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  they  are  not  elected  by  the 
faculty,  but  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  president  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  administrative  officers.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  of  course,  that  a  mistake  may  be  made  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  appointment,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
rectify  itself  more  promptly  than  will  the  kind  of  good-natured 
mistake  that  a  faculty  is  apt  to  make  in  its  selection. 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  functional 
administration  depends  absolutely  upon  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officer.  The 
places  where  hitches  are  likely  to  occur  are,  first,  in  those 
features  of  executive  work  which  indirectly  become  con¬ 
structive;  such  things  as  the  editing  of  announcements,  the 
conduct  of  correspondence,  etc.  Here,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  situation  calls  not  for  formal  regulations,  but  for  horse 
sense  and  tact  on  both  sides.  The  second  danger  comes  from 
the  tendency  to  overload  the  instructor  with  uncongenial  work 
— reports,  marks,  and  the  like.  From  the  administrative  point 
of  view  we  now  realize  the  importance  of  really  knowing  in¬ 
stead  of  guessing.  The  cost  account  of  the  factory  is  teach¬ 
ing  its  lesson  to  the  college  and  university.  But  while  the  cen¬ 
tral  principle  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  its  operation  requires  in  academic  matters  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  sympathy.  We  must  remember  that  the  in- 
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structor  has  not  the  fun  of  seeing-  the  result  as  a  whole.  His 
side  of  it  is  all  uninspiring  drudgery.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  is  how  to  get  the  information  which  he  only  can  fur¬ 
nish,  and  which  we  know  it  is  vital  for  the  institution  as  a 
whole  that  he  should  furnish,  with  the  least  wear  and  tear 
upon  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  asked  only  for  those 
details  that  are  really  important.  There  is  nothing  easier  in 
the  world  than  for  an  ingeniously  minded  youth  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  to  spin  out  schemes  for  reports  and  statistics 
that  involve  unnecessary  and  intolerable  burdens  upon  his 
academic  elders  and  betters.  No  brains  in  the  institution  are 
too  high  in  quality  to  outline,  if  necessary  in  laborious  detail, 
just  what  results  are  needed,  and  how  they  may  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  the  instructor  s  attention.  The 
instructor  should  never,  for  example,  be  asked  to  report  the 
same  mark  twice.  If  more  than  one  executive  officer  needs 
it,  it  should  be  recorded  in  the  registrar’s  office  and  drawn 
off  from  there. 

The  professor  should  have  adequate  clerical  assistance.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  departmental  stenographer  may 
be  a  better  investment  in  the  interest  of  the  student  than  an 
additional  instructor.  The  modern  business  devices  for  du¬ 
plicating  can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  be  applied  to  academic 
conditions,  and  will  result  in  a  great  saving  in  routine  detail. 
By  a  sensible  organization  of  departments  the  main  burden  of 
routine  duties  can  be  taken  turn  about,  with  no  serious  loss  of 
efficiency,  and  a  great  saving  of  irritation.  Finally,  the  teach¬ 
ing  officer  should  always  have  some  natural  outlet  for  com¬ 
plaint  when  the  administrative  burden  becomes  too  heavy. 

For  broader  constructive  problems,  which  for  the  future  are 
likely  to  lie  in  the  development  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
frontiers  that  once  lay  so  clearly  marked  between  the  several 
departments  of  knowledge,  the  representative  university  coun¬ 
cil  (or  in  a  smaller  institution,  the  faculty),  in  which  general 
subjects  may  be  thrashed  out,  is  a  great  safeguard.  We  ad¬ 
ministrative  people  chafe  under  the  formalities  and  delays 
which  it  involves,  but  in  our  moments  of  sanity  we  know  that 
it  means  building  on  a  broader  and  surer  foundation. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 
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Medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — A  report  to  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  By  Abraham 
Flexner;  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the 
Foundation.  Published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  New  York,  1910. 
346  p. 

In  their  endeavor  to  administer  wisely  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  its  trustees  have  found 
it  desirable  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  North  America.  In  the  words  of  its  president, 
who  writes  a  stimulating  introduction  to  this  report,  the 
Foundation  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  “  seeking  to 
bring  about  in  American  education  some  fair  conception  of 
unity  and  the  attainment  ultimately  of  a  system  of  schools 
intelligently  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  ambitions  and 
needs  of  a  democracy.”  The  critical  study  has  now  been 
extended  to  the  professional  schools,  and  the  present  report  is 
the  first  of  a  series  on  such  schools  to  be  issued  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  result  of  a  personal  examination,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  educator,  of  all  the  medical  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  155  in  number,  including  not 
only  the  “  regular  ”  schools  but  those  of  the  homeopaths, 
the  eclectics,  the  physio-medicals,  and  the  osteopaths.  It  lets 
in  the  daylight  very  effectually.  In  pungent,  epigrammatic 
language  and  with  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  it  tells  what 
the  individual  schools  possess  and  what  they  lack,  what  they 
profess  and  what  they  do.  It  is  honest,  sincere,  fearless, 
piercingly  observant  and  coldly  critical,  and  yet  with  a  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  who  deserve  sympathy.  It  largely  disre¬ 
gards  local  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  views  its  theme  in  the 
light  of  a  high  ideal  of  educational  efficiency. 

The  study  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  medical 
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schools  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
first  schools  were  parts  of  colleges — College  of  Philadelphia 
(afterwards  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Kings  (after  the 
Revolution,  Columbia),  Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  all  of  which 
date  from  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  order  named. 
The  inauguration  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  pro¬ 
prietary  school  in  Baltimore  established  an  evil  precedent, 
which  was  soon  widely  followed.  Schools  sprang  up  here  and 
there,  in  cities  and  villages,  as  commercial  enterprises.  A 
spirit  of  commercialism  was  allowed  in  medical  education 
which  would  not  for  a  moment  have  been  tolerated  in  medical 
practise.  The  country  has  long  suffered  from  the  evils  at¬ 
tendant  upon  this  condition  of  things — encouragement  to  in¬ 
competents  to  undertake  medical  study,  low  educational 
standards,  and  meager  school  equipments.  The  increase  of 
scientific  study  and  the  extension  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
coincident  with  the  development  of  the  laboratory,  have  reacted 
on  the  medical  schools.  For  the  first  two  decades  they  have 
been  rushing  to  cover,  under  the  universities,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  until  82  schools  now  constitute  university  depart¬ 
ments.  “  Practically  without  exception  the  independent  schools 
are  scanning  the  horizon  in  search  of  an  unoccupied  university 
harbor.”  In  many  cases  the  university  affiliation  is  real,  in 
others  it  is  still  merely  nominal.  But  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  proprietary  school,  whether  with  or  without 
a  university  name,  will  cease  to  exist.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  proper  medical  training  in  these  scientific  days  costs  far 
more  than  can  be  paid  for  out  of  student  fees,  endowment  is 
essential,  and  the  university  must  pay  the  bills  and  place  the 
training  on  the  proper  basis.  Moreover,  the  country  possesses 
too  many  physicians.  In  Germany,  there  is  one  doctor 
for  every  2000  persons,  and  in  the  large  cities  one  for  every 
1000.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  one  for  every  568  per¬ 
sons,  in  the  large  cities  frequently  one  for  every  400  or  less, 
and  in  many  small  towns  one  for  every  100  or  even  less. 
This  present  plethora  is  continually  maintained  by  a  continued 
over-production.  On  the  basis  of  one  physician  for  every  in¬ 
crease  of  1500  in  population  we  are  producing  two  or  three 
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times  as  many  as  the  country  can  assimilate.  For  the  next 
generation  we  require  annually  only  about  2000  new  doctors 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  died  and  to  care  for  the 
increase  in  population,  while  during  the  past  decade  we  have 
been  producing  over  5000  each  year.  We  need  fewer  and  bet¬ 
ter  doctors,  and  we  can  achieve  this  result  most  readily  by 
having  fewer  and  better  medical  schools. 

Mr.  Flexner  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  does 
not  advise  violent  measures,  and  foresees  that  the  desired 
reformation  may  never  be  realized.  Yet  as  a  possibly  helpful 
and  reasonable  suggestion  for  the  future  he  offers  an  im¬ 
personal  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  schools.  Of  our 
155  schools  now  existing,  some  wholly  unworthy  ones  should 
be  discontinued,  others  should  be  merged,  and  the  total  number 
of  complete  schools  could  thus  be  decreased  to  31,  which  ought 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  annually  for  many  years  to 
come  the  required  2000  physicians.  Some  13  other  schools, 
situated  mostly  in  small  places,  could  be  continued  as  half¬ 
schools,  offering  the  courses  of  the  first  two  years  but  not 
the  clinical  work  of  the  last  two. 

The  physician  of  today  must  needs  be  a  broader  man  with  a 
wider  outlook  than  his  predecessor.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
liberal  education.  The  minimum  requisite  for  entering  on 
medical  study  ought  to  be  a  college  training  of  at  least  two 
years,  in  which  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  figure  largely. 
The  actual  requisite  now  existing  varies  greatly.  Of  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  about  25  now,  or  soon  will,  recjuire  a  preparation 
of  two  years  or  more  of  genuine  college  work.  About  50 
schools  are  on  the  high  school  graduation  basis,  with  which, 
however,  entrance  boards  are  prone  to  play  fast  and  loose, 
since  the  doubtful  “  equivalent  ”  of  a  high  school  training  too 
often  decides  the  question  of  admission.  “  What  is  your 
honest  opinion  of  your  own  enrolment?”  a  professor  in  a 
Philadelphia  school  was  asked.  “  Well,  the  most  I  would 
claim,”  he  answered,  “  is  that  nobody  who  is  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  gets  in!  ”  Of  the  80  remaining  schools,  which  are  wide¬ 
spread  but  most  abundant  in  the  South,  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  often  of  the  most  meager  character.  The  argu- 
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merit  that  the  poor  boy  should  be  given  a  chance,  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  answered  by  the  considerations  that  the  way  of  the 
poor  boy  will  rarely  be  blocked  if  he  possesses  the  qualities 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  that  the  cost  of  proper 
training  in  good  schools  is  rarely  prohibitive,  and  that  low 
entrance  requirements  exist  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
school  than  the  poor  boy.  For  the  South  the  two-year  college 
standard  of  entrance  is  probably  impractical  at  present,  but 
even  there  the  standard  should  no  longer  be  lower  than  that  for 
admission  to  the  state  universities. 

Mr.  Flexner  devotes  much  space  to  an  eminently  sane  and 
enlightened  discussion  of  the  course  of  medical  study.  In  the 
evolution  of  medical  teaching  three  stages  may  be  seen,  char¬ 
acterized  respectively  by  dogma,  empiricism,  and  modern 
science.  The  scientific  method  is  essential  not  less  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  of  today  than  to  the  student.  The  latter  must  be 
imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit.  While  he  must  learn  much 
that  is  already  known  to  his  instructors,  he  can  and  should 
learn  in  the  spirit  of  the  investigator.  The  school  that  would 
keep  itself  free  from  dogmatism  must  be  a  productive  as  well 
as  a  transmitting  agency.  The  scientifically  dead  practitioner 
has  no  place  therein.  The  four  years  of  the  medical  curriculum 
may  be  conveniently,  though  superficially,  divided  into  two 
years  of  work  in  the  laboratory  sciences — anatomy,  including 
histology  and  embryology,  physiology,  including  bio-chemistry, 
pharmacology,  pathology  and  bacteriology — and  two  years  of 
clinical  work  in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  so-called 
specialties.  The  former  need  lose  nothing  in  scientific  value 
if  taught  with  the  professional  end  and  aim  in  sight.  The 
geographical  separation  of  the  laboratory  and  the  clinical  work 
is,  in  general,  inadvisable,  altho  a  few  universities  have 
organized  half-schools  for  the  laboratory  sciences  intelligently. 
An  irreducible  minimum  of  subject-matter  in  each  subject  is 
essential,  but  beyond  this  different  institutions  may  legally, 
and  do,  vary  greatly  in  the  relative  amounts  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  subject-matter.  In  our  schools  of  the  higher  class 
the  various  departments  representing  the  laboratory  sciences 
are  organized  and  managed  along  modern  lines  and  possess. 
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in  general,  adequate  equipments.  In  the  basely  commercial 
schools,  however,  the  laboratory  opportunities  are  often 
skimped  to  the  last  point.  It  is  in  respect  to  clinical  oppor¬ 
tunities,  however,  that  our  schools  are  most  lacking.  Dis¬ 
pensaries  there  are,  though  often  these  are  not  organized  so 
as  properly  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  students.  But  “  the  back¬ 
bone  of  clinical  instruction  must  be  a  pedagogically  con¬ 
trolled  hospital,  best  developed  on  its  medical  side.”  The 
hospital  is  the  laboratory  of  the  clinical  teacher  and  investi¬ 
gator,  and  in  the  lack  of  it  lies  the  greatest  weakness  of  our 
American  schools.  Admission  of  students  to  hospitals  oti 
the  sufferance  of  their  governing  boards  is  like  admission  to 
other  people’s  laboratories.  Control  by  the  school  is  essential. 
In  Germany,  with  its  hospital  system,  clinical  science  thrives, 
here  it  droops.  Here,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  schools 
in  seeking  a  clinical  professor  ask  not  “  Who  is  a  good 
teacher?”  but  ‘‘Who  controls  a  hospital  service?”  For  the 
clinical  professorships  local  and  established  men  are  chosen. 
The  plane  of  clinical  instruction  must  thus  be  lower  than  of 
the  laboratory  departments  until  by  the  possession  of  its  own 
hospital  the  school  can  make  and  regulate  its  clinical  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  expense  of  medical  education  has  risen  greatly  in 
recent  years.  The  annual  cost  of  properly  maintaining  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  250  students  on  both  its  labora¬ 
tory  and  its  clinical  sides  now  falls  not  below  $100,000  to 
$150,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 
As  time  goes  on  the  expense  will  tend  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  The  income  from  student  fees  in  such  a  school 
is  perhaps  $40,000.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  support  a  school  properly  out  of  its  student  fees,  yet 
more  than  120  of  our  schools  still  depend  on  fees  alone. 
These  do  not  properly  support  the  laboratories,  let  alone 
clinical  work.  Too  often  does  the  temptation  prove  irresistible 
to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  professional  owners 
rather  than  into  development  of  the  material  plant.  Fifty- 
six  of  our  schools  have  an  annual  income  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  each  and  ought  summarily  to  close  their  doors. 
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Thus,  financial  considerations  alone  present  strong  arguments 
for  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  schools. 

Of  the  relation  of  medical  science  to  medical  dogma  and 
their  incompatibility,  Mr.  Flexner  discourses  in  a  healthful 
manner.  There  are  only  four  medical  sects  to  which  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  devote  serious  attention.  Of  these 
homeopathy,  eclecticism,  and  the  physio-medical  cult  are 
waning,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  diminishing  numbers  of 
their  students  and  schools.  Osteopathy  is  incipient,  and  its 
eight  wretched  schools  “  fairly  reek  with  commercialism.” 
If  sectarian  schools  can  be  brought  up  to  the  proper  scientific 
standard,  the  public  need  suffer  little  harm  from  their  dogmas, 
but  why  should  they  then  remain  sectarian?  They  are,  in 
fact,  destined  to  disappear.  Separate  schools  for  the  medical 
education  of  negroes  will  continue.  Of  the  seven  now  exist¬ 
ing  only  Meharry,  at  Nashville,  and  Howard,  at  Washington, 
are  worth  developing.  The  number  of  women  graduates  in 
medicine  is  decreasing — from  254  in  1904  to  162  in  1909. 
Of  these  80  per  cent  have  graduated  from  co-educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Most  of  the  thirteen  existing  postgraduate  schools 
are  weak  and  commercial.  They  attempt  partly  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  deficiencies  of  previous  poor  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction  and  partly  to  give  country  practitioners  and  others 
opportunities  for  clinical  refreshment  and  for  cultivating 
specialties.  Their  elementary  instruction  will  ultimately  be 
rendered  largely  superfluous  by  the  desired  improvement  of 
the  undergraduate  schools. 

The  cure  for  the  present  evils  of  medical  education  seems 
to  lie  largely  with  the  state  boards,  whose  function  it  is  to 
license  physicians  to  practise.  The  present  chaotic  condition 
of  the  state  laws  relating  thereto  should  be  reformed.  As 
exists  in  New  York,  there  should  be  one  board  for  the 
whole  state,  not  a  separate  board  for  each  sect.  The  board 
should  have  the  power  to  determine  the  minimum  entrance 
standard,  and  the  tests  for  license  to  practise  should  be  the 
same  for  all  candidates  of  whatever  school  or  sect.  These 
tests  should  include  a  practical  and  not  simply  a  written 
examination.  Federated  action  among  the  various  state 
boards  may  in  the  future  even  become  an  actuality. 
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Mr.  Flexner’s  report  is  altogether  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  medical  education  yet  made  in  this  country.  A 
brief  review  of  it  can  not  do  justice  to  its  broad-minded,  il¬ 
luminating,  and  refreshing  characteristics.  It  can  not  be 
neglected  by  one  who  is  interested  in  medical  education. 
Whether  one  is  searching  for  details  regarding  individual 
schools  or  is  more  interested  in  discussions  of  the  general 
principles  of  medical  education,  he  will  be  repaid  by  a  study 
of  it.  To  one  who  approaches  it  unprejudiced  it  will  be  apt 
to  appear  profoundly  convincing.  Among  others  it  has 
already  called  forth  objections,  apologies,  defenses,  and  even 
choleric  replies.  To  the  layman  it  demonstrates  that  there  are 
differences  among  the  qnalitications  of  doctors  and  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  ignorant  and  ill-pre¬ 
pared  dabblers  with  disease.  Like  a  good  novel  the  report  is 
capable  of  prodncing  both  smiles  and  tears.  It  can  be  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  that  within  medical  faculties  it  will  be  found 
to  be  well  thumbed  and  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  spirited 
discussion. 

Frederic  S.  Lee 

Columbia  University 


We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  A  constitutional  history  of 
English,  in  one  volume,  so  arranged  that  a  reader  or  student 
may  gain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  subject,  which  ought  to 
be  held  of  great  importance  in  America,  without  being  plunged 
into  innumerable  minute  discussions  of  points  of  detail.  The 
author  is  Miss  A.  M.  Chambers  of  the  Bedford  High  School. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  355  p.  $1.40.) 

Agriculture  as  a  subject  of  study  is  now  thoroly  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  textbooks,  both  of 
a  general  and  of  a  more  or  less  special  character,  are  constantly 
appearing.  Elements  of  agriculture,  by  Professor  G.  F.  War¬ 
ren  of  Cornell  University,  is  the  latest  to  reach  us.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  434  p.  $1.10.) 

A  Textbook  of  general  physics  for  college  students  has  been 
written  by  Professor  J.  A.  Culler  of  Miami  University.  For 
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the  most  part  the  book  is  of  the  ordinary  type,  altho  there  are 
a  few  departures  from  the  most  usual  arrangement  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1909.  31 1 

p.  $1.80  net.) 

An  extraordinarily  useful  book  for  theological  students  and 
ministers  is  The  Christian  ministry  and  the  social  order,  made 
part  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  during  the  past  academic  year.  There  is  an  odd  mis¬ 
print  of  the  name  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant  on  page 
292.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1909.  302  p. 

$1.25.) 

Philosophy  of  change,  by  D.  P.  Rhodes,  is  an  odd  sort  of 
book.  The  author’s  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  the  title 
page  gives  no  indication  of  how  to  identify  him.  His  text  is 
that  of  Heraclitus,  but  that  ancient  philosopher  and  his  teach¬ 
ing  play  no  part  in  the  book.  The  book  has  perplexed  more 
than  it  has  enlightened  us.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1909.  389  p.  $2.00.) 

The  scholarly  reader  will  welcome  gladly  a  new  edition  of 
that  part  of  von  Ranke’s  history  which  deals  with  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  nations.  (London :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1909. 
448  p.  6s.) 

A  carefully  edited  edition  has  been  made  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  essays  by  Professor  William  Morris  Davis  of 
Harvard  University,  the  well-known  geographer  and  geol¬ 
ogist.  The  editor  is  his  Harvard  colleague.  Professor 
Douglas  W.  Johnson.  The  essays  are  twenty-six  in  number, 
divided  almost  equally  between  papers  whose  content  is 
primarily  educational  and  papers  whose  content  is  primarily 
physiographic.  The  volume  contains  a  host  of  well  con¬ 
tested  and  well  presented  information  and  is  as  valuable  for 
general  reading  as  for  academic  study.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1910.  776  p.  $2.75.) 

Another  geographical  book  of  quite  different  type  is  a 
Manual  of  physical  geography,  by  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Emerson 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  This  book  is  intended 
primarily  for  college  students  and  teachers,  and  its  subject- 
matter  is  developed  in  large  part  by  successive  questions. 
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The  entire  field  of  physical  geography  is  covered.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  294  p.  $1.40.) 

We  constantly  receive  from  France  well  made  and  well 
printed  books  of  more  than  usual  interest  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  We  welcome  particularly  Histoire  de  la  musique 
by  Paul  Landormy,  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  this  small  and  easily  read  volume  the  author  has  told 
with  admirable  brevity  the  story  of  the  development  of 
musical  form  and  then  has  added  descriptive  chapters  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  work  and  influence  of  some  of  the  greatest 
musicians;  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Gounod,  and  others  are 
treated  with  sympathy  and  insight.  We  offer  tlie  suggestion 
that  this  book  might  be  used  advantageously  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  in  the  upi>er  classes  of  high  schools  and  in 
colleges.  (Paris:  Paul  Delaplane,  1910.  354  p.  4f.) 

An  edition  with  ample  introduction  and  notes  of  Schiller’s 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  by  Philip  S.  Allen  has  been  added  to 
Ginn’s  International  Modern  Languages  Series.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  334  p.  70c.) 

A  whole  series  of  admirable  and  cheap  French  texts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  series  known  as  CrowelFs  shorter  French 
texts,  of  which  J.  E.  Mansion  is  the  editor.  There  are 
included  delightful  little  volumes  by  Scribe,  Laboulaye,  Jean 
Mace,  de  Musset,  Hugo,  and  others.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.  Average  length  64 p.  25c.  each.) 

The  library  and  the  school  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
essays  by  various  authors  associated  in  some  form  with 
the  direction  of  the  reading  of  pupils  or  of  the  general 
public.  The  essays  contain  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
helpful.  (New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1910.  88  p.  50c.) 

The  French  verb  is  the  somewhat  ominous  title  of  a  pretty 
good  book.  The  material  for  drill  is  all  here  and  the 
idiomatic  uses  are  cataloged  with  unusual  fulness.  The 
author  is  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Martin  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1910-  359  P*  $i-25-) 

A  capital  French  textbook,  doubly  useful  in  our  eyes  be- 
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cause,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction,  it  is  written 
entirely  in  French,  is  Le  frangais  de  France  by  Madame 
Valette.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  it  to  most  of  the  books 
of  the  same  type  that  have  reached  us  in  recent  years.  (Lon¬ 
don:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1910.  158  p.  2s.) 

Eugene  A.  Hecker,  a  master  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
has  made  in  his  Teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  a 
book  that  might  well  be  taken  note  of  by  Latin  teachers  in 
school  and  college.  The  form  of  the  book  is  not  the  best 
possible,  but  its  content  is  suggestive  and  progressive.  (Bos¬ 
ton :  The  Schoenhof  Book  Co.,  1910.  128  p.  80c.) 

Two  excellent  l3O0ks  for  high  school  reading  are  Selections 
from  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott  and  Selections  from  Ruskin 
included  in  Bell’s  English  Texts  for  secondary  schools. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1910.  p.  142,  134.  is.  each.) 

Art  talks  zi'ith  young  folks  is  the  title  of  a  useful  book  by 
Sophie  M.  Collmann.  The  author  has  chosen  a  number  of 
masterpieces  in  the  history  of  art,  and  has  grouped  about  the 
representatives  of  them  very  excellent  descriptive  material. 
(Cincinnati:  S.  Bacharach,  1909.  no  p.  $1.50.) 

Le  hasard  by  M.  Camille  Revel  is  a  curiously  interesting 
book  of  an  unusual  type.  It  is  in  part  philosophy,  in  part 
science,  in  part  mathematics,  and  in  part  something  very  like 
theosophy.  Between  the  same  covers  is  an  oddly  conceived 
essay  entitled  La  metempsycose.  (Paris,  1909:  Bibliotheque 
Chacornac.  498  p.  3fr.  50.) 

One  curiously  inclined  may  find  some  interesting  reading 
and  some  admirable  Latin  in  Speeches  of  public  orators  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  These  presentation  addresses,  de¬ 
scribing  in  brief  and  simple  form  the  character  and  career 
of  men  presented  for  honorary  degrees,  are  unusually  inter¬ 
esting.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.  xiv-f- 
175  p.  $1.75.) 

As  a  memorial  of  an  admirable  character,  who  was  a  most 
effective  worker  for  the  world’s  iieace,  Howard  Evans  has 
written  a  Life  of  Sir  Randal  Crenier.  It  is  an  adequate 
and  interesting  book  regarding  an  exceptionally  useful  man. 
(Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  356  p.  $1.40.) 
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A  volume  entitled  The  fzvo  great  questions  gives  us  pause. 
It  appears  that  these  two  great  questions  are  The  existence 
of  God  and  The  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  argument,  so 
far  as  we  follow  it,  is  of  the  old-fashioned  teleogical  sort. 
The  book  need  not  be  read  by  those  who  insist  on  being 
informed  on  these  two  subjects.  (Chicago:  Regan  Printing 
House,  1909.  317  p.  $2.00.) 

Study  book  in  English  literature  by  E.  R.  Hooker  is  a 
school  book  of  a  rather  new  ty|)€.  We  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  an  intelligent  high  school  student  getting  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  it.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910.  324  p. 
$1.00.) 

Studies  in  the  teaching  of  history  by  SI.  W.  Keatinge  of 
Oxford  deals  with  the  educational  approach  to  history,  and 
will  be  found  helpful  and  suggestive  by  teachers  of  that 
subject.  We  like  best  of  all  the  paper  on  Contemporary 
documents  of  atmosphere.  (London:  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1910.  232  p.  4s.  6d.) 

The  celestial  keys  by  Ireleda  Cibbrena  is  a  particularly 
terrifying,  altho  doubtless  well-meant,  book.  It  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  theology,  theosophy,  and  psychology.  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co..  1909.  273  p.) 

There  have  been  added  to  the  “  First  Folio  Shakespeare 
volumes  containing  Pericles,  Cynibeline,  and  Troylus  and 
Crcssida.  (Xew  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.) 

Elementary  course  in  perspective  by  Sherman  M.  Turrill 
is  a  good  practical  textbook.  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  1910.  71  p.  $1.25.) 

A  series  called  ^Modern  Religious  Problems  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  Paul  and  Paulinism  by  Dr.  James  Moffatt;  The 
church  and  labor  by  Charles  Stelzle ;  and  The  earliest  sources 
for  the  life  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  F.  Crawford  Burkitt.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910.  50c.  each.) 

Professor  Charles  Lane  Poor  of  Columbia  University  in 
his  Nautical  science  has  made  a  very  sound  and  scholarly, 
yet  readable  book.  Navigators,  professional  and  amateur, 
will  find  it  very  useful.  The  treatment  of  tides  and  tidal 
currents  is  particularly  full.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1910.  329  p.  $1.50.) 
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Mr.  Balfour  on 
Cancer  Research 


The  growing  popular  and  scientific  interest 
in  cancer  research,  and  the  foundation  at 
Columbia  University  of  the  George  Crocker 
Special  Research  Fund,  give  special  importance  to  the  illumi¬ 
nating  address  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  reviewing 
recent  progress.  As  reported  in  the  London  Times,  Mr. 
Balfour  said : 


I  suppose  there  were  persons  who  imagined  that  you  had  only  to 
start  a  fund  with  a  large  number  of  competent  workers  to  be  able  to 
find  some  immediate  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  scourge  of  cancer 
— a  scourge,  the  magnitude  and  severity  of  which,  tho  not  apparently 
increasing,  is  being  more  and  more  brought  home  to  us  by  the  improvements 
of  statistics  and  the  improvements  of  medical  diagnosis.  But,  surely, 
those  expectations  of  an  immediate  discovery  of  some  external  remedy, 
so  to  speak,  some  accurate  and  active  remedy  for  this  disease,  did  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  really  deal 
with  these  great  therapeutical  problems,  which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  a  great  biological  whole.  If  anybody  considers,  for  instance,, 
what  has  been  done  in  dealing  with  that  enormous  class  of  diseases 
which  we  now  know  to  be  due  to  microbic  invasion,  they  will  see  that 
it  was  not  done  by  any  method  analogous,  for  instance,  to  the  accidental 
discovery  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  against  certain  kinds  of  fever, 
but,  on  the  contrar}',  all  our  discoveries  are  due  to  a  broad  scientific 
outlook  which  has  produced  unexpected  conclusions  and  results  in  every 
kind  of  different  field,  apart  even  from  human  pathology.  Whoever 
would  have  suspected,  only  within  the  lifetime  of  myself  and  others  who' 
are  listening  to  me,  that  we  should  see  some  kind  of  common  cause 
in  such  utterly  different  things  as  the  production  of  alcohol,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pearls,  and  the  production  of  whooping-cough;  and  yet  I 
suppose  our  knowledge  of  how  all  those  very  different  results  have  come 
about  is  really  due  to  investigations  into  the  actions  of  microscopic 
organisms  in  various  fields  acting  in  very  different  ways.  The  public 
ought  to  remember  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  tropical  medicine, 
in  vaccine  therapy,  all  the  triumphs  which  have  been  won,  and  the 
much  greater  triumphs  which  are  going  to  be  won,  are  based  upon 
this  broad  investigation  into  great  scientific  issues.  I  imagine  one  result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  fund  is  to  show  that  we  are  now  dealing 
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with  quite  a  different  set  of  phenomena  from  those  with  which  ordinary- 
infectious  diseases  are  concerned.  I  gather  that  the  results  of  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  fund  are  to  show  that,  while  these  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  are  due  to  external  invasion,  tumors  are  due  to  domestic 
rebellion,  and  they  are  entirely  different,  therefore,  as  I  understand  the 
results  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Bashford  and  his  colleagues, 
in  their  cause,  and  must  be  lookt  at  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view. 

Heredity  and  Cancer 

But,  accepting  that  fact  and  admitting  that  the  enormous  progress 
of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  bacteriology  will  give  us  but  little 
direct  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  tumors,  surely  it  is  true 
that  already  the  investigations  of  the  fund  have  given  birth  to  great 
and  important  generalizations,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  some¬ 
what  hopeful  outlook  as  to  the  future.  I  will  only  mention  two,  which 
appeal  to  me  very  greatly.  One  is  the  investigations  of  the  fund  with 
regard  to  the  hereditary  character  of  cancer.  Now,  let  it  be  noticed 
that,  without  our  being  able  to  observe  relatively  short-lived  animals, 
it  is  almost  impossible,  in  fact  it  is  quite  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  heredity.  The  staff  who  carry  out 
our  investigations  have  set  systematically  to  work  to  make  these  in¬ 
vestigations  into  heredity  in  connection  with  short-lived  animals, 
and  the  result,  surely,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  I 
gather  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  question  of 
heredity  in  connection  with  cancer  is  almost  negligible.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  may  put  it  higher  than  that.  At  all  events,  nothing  has  so  far 
clearly  come  out  of  experiments  conducted  on  a  large  scale  which  should 
lead  us  to  believe  that  heredity  plays  a  large  part.  That,  I  think,  is 
a  fairly  safe  statement,  is  it  not?  If  that  statement  be  not  unduly 
incautious,  it  points — it  indicates,  at  all  events — that  it  may  prove  that 
as  these  malignant  tumors  are  not  due  mainly  to  hereditary  influences, 
they  are  due  to  what  we  may  very  roughly,  and  sufficiently  accurately 
for  this  purpose,  describe  as  the  accidents  of  life,  or  to  causes  which, 
at  all  events,  are  not  inherent  and  innate  in  the  organism  at  birth ;  and 
certainly  the  investigations  of  the  fund  go  to  show  that  there  are  causes 
which  undoubtedly  do  produce  cancer  even  in  the  best  behaved  tissues, 
even  in  tissues  which  in  the  case  of  people  leading  the  ordinary  normal 
life  never  show,  or  hardly  ever  show,  any  malignant  growths  at  all. 
Well,  that  surely  must  be  an  indication  that  something  can  be  done  to 
prevent  or  to  diminish  cancerous  growth.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least 
to  put  it  too  high.  I  know  Dr.  Bashford  is  listening  to  me  with  nervous 
anxiety  lest  I  should  give  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  conclusions  he 
has  arrived  at,  and  I  wish  to  cut  down  my  statements  to  the  narrowest 
limits  and  put  them  in  the  most  cautious  way.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
even  Dr.  Bashford,  with  all  his  caution,  will  deny  that  the  investigations 
made  by  the  fund  into  the  manner  in  which  chronic  irritation  unques¬ 
tionably  produces  cancer  may  enable  us  materially  to  diminish  as  our 
knowledge  increases  the  causes  by  which  cancer  is  produced. 
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Treatment  of  Malignant  Growths 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  other,  the  more  difficult,  the  more  critical,  and 
the  more  important  problem  of  how  malignant  growths  when  they  are 
present  have  to  be  dealt  with,  I  think  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  to 
suggest  that  we  are  even  within  sight  of  anything  that  can  he  called 
a  new  remedy  for  cancer.  Yet  surely  we  ought  to  draw  encouragement 
from  those  remarkable  series  of  investigations  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  growth  and  the  spread  of  implanted  cancer  can  he 
checked.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  experiments  hitherto  made  upon 
original  tumors  have  given  the  same  satisfactory  results,  but  we  cannot 
doubt — at  least  I  should  think  it  is  difficult  to  doubt — that  there  must 
be  a  difference  only  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  between  the  original  growth 
and  the  implanted  growth,  and  it  is  therefore  surely  not  unduly  sanguine 
to  say  that  if  in  certain  circumstances  it  has  been  found  possible  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  implanted  growth,  we  need  not  abandon  hope  that 
by  further  extending  our  researches  we  may  be  able  to  deal  also  with 
the  more  virulent  and  refractory  form  of  the  original  growth.  At  all 
events,  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  seems  to  strike  the  lay  mind,  and 
I  hope  Dr.  Bashford  will  not  think  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  indicat¬ 
ing  these  hopes,  which,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  indi¬ 
vidually  entertain,  but  whether  I  shall  live  to  see  them  bear  fruit  I  really 
can  not  say.  Now,  surely,  if  I  have  not  overstated  the  case,  here  are 
two  great  lines  of  investigation  which  have  attained,  or  are  within  sight 
of,  conclusions  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.  And  let  no  man 
think,  let  none  of  the  lay  observers  and  sympathizers  with  our  work 
for  one  moment  think,  because  that  work  is  of  great  extent,  because 
its  foundation  has  to  be  laid  on  a  broad  basis  of  scientific  experiment, 
and  because  the  work  of  the  fund  does  not  merely  consist  of  taking 
up  one  after  another  particular  suggestions  which  are  thrown  out,  very 
often  by  quite  competent  people,  in  respect  of  special  modes  of  dealing 
with  cancer — let  no  man  think  that  because  that  is  not  the  main  work 
of  our  fund,  the  main  work  of  our  fund  is  on  that  account  other  than 
the  only  possible  method  of  working  which  is  going  to  produce  great 
and  permanent  results  for  the  good  of  humanity.  I  apologize  for  having 
spoken  with  such  fulness  on  a  question  on  which,  after  all,  every  single 
man  I  am  addressing  is  far  more  competent  to  say  something  to  me 
than  I  am  to  say  something  to  him ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  value 
that  an  outsider  and  a  layman  should  give  quite  candidly  his  impressions 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  this  fund.  It 
may  appeal  to  people  to  whom  the  technical  reports  which  we  issue  from 
time  to  time  make  little  appeal,  and  it  may  serve  to  encourage  them  in 
giving  us  that  assistance  without  which  even  the  most  admirable  scientific 
work  must  be  brought  to  a  premature  conclusion. 


English  Influence  It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  a  German  what 
on  German  English  writers  of  modern  times  have  most 

Thought  influence  upon  German  thought.  On  Thurs¬ 

day  Professor  Sieper  delivered  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures 
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to  the  German  students  who  are  now  visiting  England.  Lord 
Courtney,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Shakspere 
upon  German  literature;  but  Shakspere  has  become  almost  as 
much  a  world  poet  as  Homer.  There  is  not  much  significance 
in  his  German  popularity.  Professor  Sieper  gave  some  in¬ 
formation,  more  novel  and  surprizing,  about  the  influence  of 
more  modern  writers.  The  new  romantic  school  of  German 
poets,  he  said,  lookt  to  Keats  as  an  unrivaled  model.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  more  than 
any  other  Englishmen  had  influenced  German  thought.  The 
influence  of  Keats  is  surprizing,  because  his  poetry  seems  to  us 
so  much  a  matter  of  verbal  magic  which  we  should  exi>ect  to 
be  beyond  the  ken  even  of  a  foreigner  well  acquainted  with 
English.  It  is  always  said  that  Byron  is  more  admired  by 
foreigners  than  by  Englishmen,  just  because  they  can  not  detect 
the  lack  of  verbal  magic  in  his  poetry.  Indeed,  Swinburne 
contended  that  his  verse  is  improved  when  it  is  turned  into 
good  foreign  prose.  But  any  translation,  one  would  think, 
must  rub  the  bloom  off  the  best  of  Keats’s  poetry;  and  without 
that  bloom  what  would  remain?  What  are  the  ideas  which 
the  new  romantic  poets  of  Germany  find  valuable  in  Keats? 
In  his  poetry  we  find,  besides  emotion  which  is  exprest  in 
his  verbal  magic,  not  ideas  so  much  as  an  attitude  towards  life. 
He  is  the  most  unworldly  of  poets,  the  one  who  revolts  most 
passionately  against  the  notion  that  life  is  all  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  one  respect  he  is  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ordinary  man  of  business  even  than  Shelley, 
in  that  he  does  not  rebel  against  what  we  call  the  practical 
view  of  things,  but  ignores  it.  Now  in  Germany  the  practical 
view  of  things  has  been  for  some  generations  embraced  with 
an  ardor  unknown  in  England,  because  it  is  new  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  In  the  past  Germans  were  always  regarded  as  the  most 
romantic  and  sentimental  of  races.  They  were  converted  from 
their  sentiment  and  romance  mainly,  perhaps,  by  their  suffer¬ 
ings  under  Napoleon.  The  results  of  their  conversion  were 
first  fully  revealed  in  the  war  of  1870.  Since  then  they  have 
been  practical  in  all  departments  of  life  with  a  systematic  en¬ 
thusiasm  unknown  in  practical  England. 
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But  this  practical  ardor  of  theirs  was  sure  to  provoke  a  re¬ 
action  ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  reactionaries  should  turn 
for  their  inspiration  to  the  English  rebels  against  the  practical 
view  of  things.  For  modern  English  literature  is  full  of  such 
rebellions,  just  because  the  practical  view  is  general  and  of 
long  standing.  William  Blake  was  the  first  great  rebel  against 
the  triumphant  common  sense  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
liis  writings  are  now,  we  believe,  beginning  to  be  studied  in 
Clermany.  Keats  did  not  rebel  formally;  rather  in  his  works 
he  represented  a  state  of  being  freed  from  all  material  inter¬ 
ests  and  exprest  a  series  of  passions  perfectly  disinterested.  In 
him  they  were  real  passions,  and  their  reality  is  what  makes  his 
jKietry  as  strange  and  vivid  as  moonlight.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  two  other  writers  mentioned  by  Professor  Sieper  were 
both  ardent  admirers  of  Keats.  They  preached  directly  that  of 
which  Keats  indirectly  persuades  us — the  enormous  value  of 
beauty  to  the  life  of  man.  Ruskin,  because  of  his  wayward¬ 
ness,  his  frequent  errors  on  matters  of  fact,  his  sometimes  un¬ 
scrupulous  sentimentality,  has  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
England.  We  are  so  familiar  with  him  that  we  forget  how 
many  momentous  things  he  said  for  the  first  time.  But  in 
Germany,  no  doubt,  his  whole  view  of  life  is  still  unfamiliar; 
for  the  Germans  have  just  attained  to  that  general  state  of 
opinion  against  which  he  rebelled  so  fiercely  in  England.  There 
is  the  same  novelty  for  them  in  his  ideas  as  there  was  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  in  the  ideas  against  which  he  protested.  For  us  he  is 
just  becoming  old-fashioned;  but  for  them  he  is  a  young  con¬ 
temporary,  crying  out  against  the  heresies  of  yesterday,  expos¬ 
ing  the  fallacies  that  are  still  everywhere  triumphant. 

Keats  is  pure  poet;  Ruskin  pure  preacher.  But  Morris  is 
both  poet  and  preacher,  with  a  constructive  power  that  can  only 
come  of  the  combination.  Like  Keats,  he  could  in  his  poetry 
represent  a  state  of  being  free  from  all  material  interests,  and 
could  express  a  series  of  passions  perfectly  disinterested.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  this.  Having  dreamed  of  his  golden 
age,  he  labored  fiercely  to  make  it  come  true.  We  can  not  say 
that  he  was  a  prophet  altogether  without  honor  in  his  own 
country ;  but,  when  some  one  called  him  the  poetic  upholsterer, 
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there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  phrase  which  exprest  a  very' 
common  opinion  about  Morris.  He  lived  in  London,  made 
speeches  at  street  corners,  and  had  his  shop  for  every  one  to 
see  in  Oxford  Street.  But  in  Germany  they  see  him  from 
further  off,  and  they  see  the  most  thoro,  systematic,  and  in¬ 
spired  rebel  against  what  he  would  have  called  the  prevailing 
devil-worship  of  the  world.  For  them  the  politician,  the 
tradesman,  the  archeological  revivalist,  are  all  lost  in  the  poet 
and  prophet.  We  can  by  an  effort  of  imagination  conjecture 
how  different  is  the  ideal  state  described  in  “  News  from  No¬ 
where  ”  from  the  ideal  state  of  the  Pan-German;  and,  when 
we  have  done  this,  we  can  form  some  notion  of  the  significance 
which  “  News  from  Nowhere  ”  must  have  for  a  German  who 
can  not  see  the  millennium  in  Pan-German  ideals.  In  Eng¬ 
land  Morris  is  in  conflict  with  the  lack  of  ideals,  with  a 
merely  hand-to-mouth  notion  of  life.  In  Germany  he  must 
seem  to  be  at  war  with  a  contrary  ideal,  with  all  that  principal 
and  systematic  materialism  which  has  made  the  success  of  mod¬ 
ern  Germany.  Perhaps  in  Morris’s  poetry  and  in  his  vision¬ 
ary  and  controversial  prose  the  German  hears  the  long-sup- 
prest  voices  of  his  own  past,  and  remembers  once  more  the 
old  Germany  full  of  legends  and  dreams  and  disinterested  won¬ 
der.  Morris  tries  to  tell  us  how  to  recreate  a  world  such  as 
that.  He  tries,  some  would  say,  to  put  the  clock  back.  But 
that  is  begging  the  whole  question.  He  would  argue  that  we 
and  the  modern  Germans  have  merely  put  the  clock  out  of 
order.  They  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  listen  to  him;  but  Professor  Sieper  tells  us  they  are 
listening;  and  that  may  be  the  first  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
old  German  spirit. — From  the  London  Times. 


The  Sorry  The  more  the  performances  of  the  political 

Spectacle  wire-pullers  in  the  National  Education  Asso- 

at  Boston  ciation  are  examined,  as  they  were  in  evidence 

at  the  Boston  meeting  of  1910,  the  worse  is  the  impression  they 
produce.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  members  of 
many  years’  standing,  who  respect,  and  who  wish  to  uphold, 
the  policies  and  traditions  that  have  made  the  Association  hon- 
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ored  and  honorable,  are,  practically  without  exception,  indig¬ 
nant  and  ashamed.  Their  feeling  is  voiced  with  all  possible 
moderation  in  the  Ohio  educational  monthly  by  Mr.  O.  T. 
Corson,  whose  long  years  of  unselfish  service  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  which  honored  him  with  its  presidency  in  1900,  give  him 
the  right  to  speak  freely  and  earnestly.  This  is  what  Mr.  Cor¬ 
son  writes  of  the  Boston  meeting: 

“The  one  regrettable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young  of  Chicago  to  the  presidency  of  the  association  by  the 
use  of  methods  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  most  humiliating  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  have  any  appreciation  of  the  dignity  which  should  characterize 
this  high  office. 

“At  least  two  months  before  the  meeting,  the  campaign  in  her  behalf 
was  begun  by  sending  out  letters  to  the  active  members  soliciting  their 
help  in  ‘landing  Mrs.  Young  in  the  presidency.’  It  was  sincerely  hoped 
by  many  who  were  honestly  appreciative  of  Mrs.  Young’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  that  she  was  misrepresented  by  over-zealous  friends  in  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  methods  used  by  them  to  promote  her  candidacy,  but  the  final 
outcome  clearly  proved  that  she  heartily  indorsed  all  that  was  done,  and 
stood  ready  to  accept  an  election  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  N.E.A., 
altho  secured  by  methods  never  before  resorted  to  in  the  history  of 
the  association. 

“  The  members  of  the  nominating  committee  were  elected  in  the  regular 
constitutional  way.  At  the  time  announced  in  the  program  the  active 
members  of  each  state  met  and  elected  their  representative.  While  the 
excitement  ran  high  in  some  of  the  meetings,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
representative  chosen  was  ‘  instructed  ’  how  to  cast  his  or  her  vote,  as  a 
rule  the  contest  was  good-natured  and  orderly,  the  minority  graciously 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  majority;  and  the  majority,  as  a  rule,  giving 
the  matter  no  further  consideration,  since  they  presumed  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  nominating  committee  would  be  accepted  by  the  Association 
as  in  all  previous  meetings. 

“  When  the  nominating  committee  met,  only  one  irregularity — a  much 
stronger  term  could  be  truthfully  used — presented  itself  in  an  attempt 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Young’s  most  ardent  supporters  to  represent  Wyoming 
on  the  committee,  her  sole  claim  to  such  representation  being  that  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  herself,  and  officered  by  herself  both  as  chairman 
and  secretary,  she  chose  herself  for  such  purpose.  The  credentials  of 
Wyoming  clearly  showed  that  another  person  had  been  chosen  as  a  mem¬ 
ber.  in  the  regular  way  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  the  person  so 
chosen  was  seated  as  the  delegate  from  that  state. 

“The  opposition  to  Mrs.  Young  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
woman,  but  to  the  methods  used  to  secure  votes  in  her  behalf,  and  to  the 
constant  threats  of  dire  vengeance  certain  to  be  visited  upon  any  one  who 
dared  to  oppose  her.  Such  methods  and  threats  naturally  aroused  an¬ 
tagonism  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  among  whom  were  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  women  of  the  association. 
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“  The  leaders  of  this  opposition  conducted  their  campaign  in  a  dignified 
manner  in  strict  compliance  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  nomination  of  officers,  and  had 
Mrs.  Young  received  a  majority  of  even  one  vote  in  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  the  choice  of  that  committee  would  not  have  been  opposed  by 
any  one  in  the  meeting  of  active  members,  which  followed. 

“  It  was  reported  from  what  seemed  to  be  reliable  sources  that  Mrs. 
Young  would  not  permit  an  appeal  from  the  choice  of  the  nominating 
committee  to  the  meeting  of  active  members,  but  events  which  followed 
proved  that  such  reports  were  either  without  foundation  or  that  all  pre¬ 
vious  intentions  to  submit  to  the  choice  of  this  committee  were  changed 
by  the  dictates  of  an  all-absorbing  ambition  and  determination  to  win  at 
any  cost. 

“  The  appeal  was  made  to  a  house  packed  by  members  of  the  association 
from  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the  name  of  !Mrs.  Young  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  one  chosen  by  a  vote  of  28  to  19  in  the  regularly  selected 
nominating  committee,  and  she  was  elected. 

“  No  one  could  claim  with  any  pretense  of  truthfulness  that  Mrs.  Young 
was  not  fairly  defeated  for  the  nomination.  The  opposition  to  her  was 
not  directed  by  any  ‘  ring  ’  or  ‘  clique  ’  or  ‘  faction.’  The  choice  of  the 
nominating  committee  was  recognized  by  all  fair-minded  persons  as  one 
of  the  strong,  able,  clean  leaders  in  the  work  of  education  who  for 
thirty  years  had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  He  in  no  sense  sought  the  honor,  and  in  no  way  worked  to 
secure  it. 

“The  only  excuse  for  appealing  from  the  choice  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  meeting  could  be  packed  with  enough  voters  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  an  appeal,  and  the  election  of  Mrs.  Young;  and  the  appeal 
was  made. 

“  There  has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  in  the  past  twenty 
years  at  which  similar  action  was  not  possible.  In  the  future  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  possible,  by  means  of  similar  methods,  for  the  state  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held,  to  elect  any  one  whom  it  may  choose  to  favor,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  N.E.A. 

“  If  such  a  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  then  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
relating  to  the  selection  of  a  committee  on  nominations  should  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  election  of  officers  be  conducted  on  the  low  plane  of  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  and  self-seeking  by  means  of  methods  which  characterize 
political  demagogs  and  party  bosses.  From  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  an  educational  association,  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us.” 


What  Does 
She  Know? 


Xot  many  weeks  ago  a  party  of  American 
travelers  was  being  shown  thru  the  cele¬ 
brated  castle  at  Warwick,  England.  One  of 
the  party  was  an  attractive  yoimg  woman,  whose  home  was 
in  a  western  state,  and  whose  conversation  betrayed  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  graduated  in  June  from  the  State  University 
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with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  She  wore  a  bright  new 
key  which  indicated  that  her  college  standing  had  been  high 
enough  to  gain  the  coveted  membership  in  the  Society  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  The  party  stopt  before  a  fine  portrait  of  Will¬ 
iam  the  Silent,  which  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  guide. 
“  In  what  year  did  he  become  king  of  England?”  asked  the 
young  college  graduate.  The  guide  with  great  astonishment 
replied  that  he  never  was  king  of  England,  and  then  proceeded 
courteously  to  distinguish  William  the  Silent  from  William  of 
Orange.  The  young  college  graduate  had  not  known  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  men.  A  quite  unimportant  piece  of 
information,  the  modernist  may  say.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
believer  in  an  all-round  training  which  alone  makes  true  cul¬ 
ture  possible,  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  turning  out,  with  their  highest  honors,  young 
men  and  women  who  are  as  densely  ignorant  of  what  were 
once  familiar  facts  in  history,  literature,  and  science  as  this 
young  woman  was  of  William  the  Silent.  To  one  who  re¬ 
flects  for  a  moment  on  an  occurrence  like  this  the  question 
must  recur,  What  do  our  college  graduates  know  ? 

Principal  H.  A.  Miers  of  the  University  of  London  touched 
upon  a  fundamentally  important  topic  when,  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  before  the  educational  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Sheffield,  he  asked  and  answ'ered  the  question. 
What  sort  of  school  education  affords  the  best  preparatory 
training  for  the  university  (in  America,  the  college)  ?  Prin¬ 
cipal  Miers  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  often  heard  it  asserted 
that,  if  a  boy  was  capable  of  taking  up  at  the  university  a 
course  which  was  entirely  different  from  his  school  course, 
he  would  generally  be  found  to  have  come  from  the  classical 
side  and  not  from  the  modern  side.  He  was  bound  to  say  that 
this  was,  on  the  whole,  his  own  experience.  It  suggested  that 
a  literary  education  at  school  was  at  present  a  better  intellectual 
training  for  general  university  work  than  a  scientific  education. 
If  this  were  so,  what  was  the  reason?  There  were  no  doubt 
many  causes  which  might  contribute.  In  some  schools  the 
brighter  boys  were  still  retained  on  the  classical  side.  But  the 
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facts  also  pointed  to  some  defect  in  the  present  teaching  of 
school  science  whereby  a  certain  narrowness  and  rigidity  of 
mind  were  rendered  possible.  Another  noteworthy  defect  was 
the  absence  of  that  mental  exercise  which  was  provided  by  the 
thoughtful  use  and  analysis  of  language.  He  believed  that 
the  practise  of  expressing  thoughts  in  carefully  chosen  words, 
which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  a  good  literary  education,  con¬ 
stituted  a  mental  training  which  could  scarcely  be  surpast, 
and  it  was  unfortunately  true  that  in  the  non-literary  subjects 
too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  practise.  Of  all  the  subjects 
which  children  were  taught  at  school  there  was  none  in  which 
such  poor  results  were  achieved  as  English.  ^Much  would  be 
gained  if  boys  and  girls  were  constantly  required  to  express 
their  own  meaning  in  writing.  W'hat  was  required  was  con¬ 
stant,  with  certain  periods  of  conscious,  practise,  and  that  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  making  every  piece  of  school  work  in 
which  the  English  language  was  used  an  exercise  in  lucid  ex¬ 
pression. 

Principal  Miers  did  not  go  quite  far  enough.  The  much 
wished-for  training  comes  not  from  the  study  of  language,  but 
from  the  study  of  at  least  two  languages,  with  comparative 
study  of  their  grammars,  their  structures,  and  their  spirit,  and 
from  translations  back  and  forth,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Sound  theory  and  wide  human  experience  sustain  this  view. 
English  and  Latin,  English  and  French,  and  English  and 
German  will  give  what  is  sought.  Science  can  give  something 
else,  but  not  that. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  on  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  held  at  Brussels  on  August  8, 
1910,  thirty  delegates  were  present.  These  included  Pro¬ 
fessor  Klein  of  Gottingen,  president;  Sir  George  Greenhill 
of  London,  vice-president;  and  Professor  Fehr  of  Geneva, 
secretary.  Representatives  were  present  from  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Holland,  Spain,  Hun¬ 
gary,  England,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
the  American  commissioners.  Professor  C.  B.  Upton  was 
delegated  as  their  representative.  Reports  were  presented 
showing  the  status  of  the  work  in  the  various  countries. 
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together  with  the  methods  of  procedure.  Germany's  plan 
is  to  issue  a  considerable  number  of  monographs  worked  up 
by  specially  selected  individuals.  England  has  begun  work 
on  the  same  plan.  The  work  in  France  is  organized  some¬ 
what  as  in  America,  with  a  number  of  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees.  Owing  to  the  highly  centralized  system  in 
France  it  has  taken  some  time  to  secure  i>ermissions  for 
undertaking  all  of  the  work.  These  permissions  have  now 
been  granted,  and  the  plan  in  that  country  is  to  publish  the 
reports  at  one  time  in  about  five  volumes.  Holland  has 
practically  finished  the  work  for  that  country,  and  the  reports 
will  soon  be  published.  Spain  has  already  published  two  or 
three  sub-reports,  and  in  various  other  countries  a  number  of 
reports  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  work  in  the  United  States  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  committees  and  sub-committees,  and  most  of  the 
reports  have  now  been  practically  finished.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  edited  during  the  present  year  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  will  be  able  to  arrange 
for  their  publication. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  commission  will  be  held 
next  year  in  Europe,  the  place  and  date  being  as  yet  un¬ 
settled.  It  is  expected  that  the  International  Commission  at 
which  the  reports  will  be  offered  will  be  held  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1912,  at  Cambridge,  England. 

“  There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  new  institution  to  show  what  a  college 
can  be  wherein  the  personal  domination  by  the  president  is  abandoned,  and 
in  its  stead  we  have  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  working  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  president  simply  as  the  efficient  center  of  inspiration  and 
co-operation.” — The  Nation  (New  York). 

Concerning  this  statement  two  things  may  be  said  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  emphasis.  The  first  is  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  described  in  the  last  four  lines  is  precisely  what  is  to  be 
found  at  every  American  college  and  university  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  that  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  ever 
been  produced  by  anybody.  The  second  is  that,  while  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  a  contrary  impression  may  be  originally  due  to 
ignorance,  when  persisted  in  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  malice. 


